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a PUBLISHED BY LUTHER TUCKER. | ufacturers; but oi bread and meat they have not only | are yet in our infancy. If we can manage to get out our 
a ogg Tie Farmer is published every Saturday, rk- enough for themse'ves but abundance to spare. straw on our lands, we imagine we have done much; 
'd pho rl volumes of 416 paxes, lo which Is add ‘da 1 ve It must be remembered, however, that the agriculture the idea of making manure by collecting perishing OF pu- 
of age and Ialex, . ee eee 50, or $2,00 if pay- |! of England is confined to a single object, the produc'ion || trif iig matter into masses, or yarding cittle or sheep for 
wins pos adnate —_ hele with the volume, | of ste ao it millions have nothing to do with for. | this purpose, seems scarcely to have been dreamed of by 
+ tan t, or withthe half volume, July 1. No subscription |) @ gumar ; is; they p'o-uce no article of such cous quence}; us. Lime can be had in most sections of our country in 
1) iaken for less than six m mnths. i tothem toat grain when compared with it becomes of || abundanee, yet with the exception of a few German set- 
o- cy” Tas Moersrssr wernt hile pevage dig enge uP}, |, Seconeary importance ; their time and skill are employed jtlers in Pennsylvania who have attempted its use as a 
nn eae patil fee F Tutsvans and Index, an annual vov- for home consumption,—food for themselves and the na. || dressing for the soil ;—and as fer bone dust, there are 
‘al “ r 19) pages, atthe lew price of Firry Cents a year, | tion. In this country on the contrary nearly one-third | multitudes among our farmers whom we suspect never 
hs pay rhle always in advance. | of the individasls employed in tilling the soil, do nothing heard of the article, Here then ison importint point of 
s aaa ape py ' “aah.” comparatively in providing a enpply of food. It is their || diffrence between our farming and that of England, and 
_— i } ® 1% . 2 e . . . 
“ @ B woes Win PAB Tit TR ER o | busin al to —— an article to sell, not to eat; and in- on which we must receive lessons from them, or continue 
re _ See PTO ae a -|) stead of proviling for others, they do not even raise toexchinge our dollars for their wheat. We can, and 
SATURDAY, JUNE 17 1837. bread for themselves. We shall be understood of course || we must, pay more attention to providing and applying 
ns —————eu_a_“—_ | as alluding to the negroes of the south, where cotton is |) manures. 
87 England and America. the great object of the planter, and he relies for his bread | The rotation of crops, a necessary result of the exten. 
of Agriculture, a subject always of surpassing interest Lo | on purchases from the free agriculture of the north and sion of the turnep cultare, is another of the causes whieh 
ed » citizen of the United States, as constituting her great i} west. A remembrance of this fact will show that the |) has placed the agriculture of England so much ahead of 
3 source of real wealth, and Leeper, ye on ic to | food producing power of the two nations is not so widely | ours, It was formerly the custom to allow ]ind intended 
a“ nore than two-thirds of our inhabit ints, has late ly from | different as the first view would indicate ; still the dis. || for mowing, or indeed for pasture, to remain undisturbed 
or , conjunetion of peculiar causes, been invested with nities | purity in the amount of produce compared with the re- || for years; the impression prevailing that if broken up, 
the mount importance, but not more so than in our opinion |) spective number of liborers, is such as to demonstrate || it could never agiin become as valuable for these purpo. 
the strictly its dac, Agriculture is the art of arts, or rather |) that causes worthy of investigation are actively at work.|| ses as before. Enlightened practice however showed the 
100 visa science, to which all others are in a degree sub. From the stitements of some recent writers on British | incorrectness of this belief, and lands which had remained 
be- eryient. Chemistry adds to its resources and directs its || statistics, it appears that the advance of that country in || in turf for five hundred or more years, were submitted to 
b isnees; printing records its progress and scatters the]! agriculture has been equal to her progress in manufac. | the plough with the most beneficial results. Roots, wheat, 
knowledge gained by experience ; while health and libor, || turss, In 1755 the population of Great Britain was es. || and grass, succeeded each other, and the products of the 
= mood minds in sound bodies, follow in its train, and =e |timated at seven millions and a half; now the population |conntry were within a few years nearly doubled. The 
ot situte the durable substratum on which the towering || js; 17 millions and a half. In 1769 the amount of all | prejudice respecting meadow land is not yet entirely ex 
' . eluans of liberty, and the world’s hepe, are reared. | kinds of grain grown in the island was about 170 mill- | tinguished in this country; though proofs which cannot 
re Thore js little danger that an employment furnishing || jons of bushels. In 1835 the quantity was estimated at || be gainsayed, of the propricty of occasionally ploughing 
iUr0- the human race with food and clothing, which is the |\ 349 millions of bushels. That the great mass of the!) them, has in many instances forced conviction on the 
live surce of competenee and of wealth, should be spoken |) people in that country are much better fed and clotlied || farmer, and led to a more philoggphical and rational mede 
Sik of too highly or too intently purened; there is little |than they were 80 years since does not admit of a ques. of culture. 
oo roorn for fear that its operations will be too extended, or || tion; and the present value of the bread and meat con- Several years since it was asserted in the Edinburgh 
a thittoo much light will be furnished by the labore of the {! sumed in England has been estimated by British writers || Review, that the introduction of turnep farming in Eng- 
aks rcisutific or experimental, On the contrary the present |) of authority at 700 millions of dollars. Yet Georgia, || land had add:d more than sixty millions to her products 
silk, state of things among us proves incontestably that the |} Virginia, Missouri, or Illinois, contain as many square || annually. Their culture has since rapidly extended, and 
bat fiult in this country is the other way—that with the || miles as Britain, and New York does not fall much below; || the regenerating influence they exert on the soil, and the 
ee wxrdiest and most enterprising population on the globe, |! still present appearances indicate that it will be a Jong|| immense addition to the given products of any distriet 
geld iniasoil unequalled in fertility, we have been so idle, or while before 5 millions of agriculturists in any or all || created by them, has excited the attention of every see. 
toch improvident cultivators, as to be compelled to de. of these states, will supply 17 millions with bread. Nat. |j tion of that country. To the turnep may be traced the 
nenion other nations for bread. Politics, and trade, and |; urally the soil ef England is not superior, if it is equal || great improvements made in raising eattle and sheep im 
» pre ; myeteries of banking, and the haste to be rich, and || to ours; the cause of its superior productiveness is clear. || Britain; as the vast amount of keeping thus produced 
a the mecilitions in stocks and western lands, have employed || jy to be traced to an improved state of agriculture. If we || from a few acres enables the eultivator to enlarge his 
| Cel tioussnds, we might say millions, who would have been || cin ascertain in what these improvements consist, we || flocks or herds to any desirable extent, and by rapid or 
d. for more honorably, and, it seems likely to turn out, more || ghal| probably gain some hints which may be of essential comparative feeding exhibit their a:veral qualitivs. The 
after profitably employed in following the plough, or wielding |! service to us as agriculturists, discovery of a silver mine, rich as Potosi, would to Eng- 
bustr ithe Loe or the axe. To the increvs:d quantities of manure prepared, and |} land have been poverty itself, compared with the wealth 
cae Two or three facts which should cause every one to || the skill shown in its applicition; to the rotation of crops || flowing in upon the kingdom froia that single root the 
; Pruse and reflect, mect us in the beginning of our ingni }j and the general substitution of wheat for the coarser |} Ruta Baga; and the bencticial effects upon the comfort 
erren prices. One of these is, that with a popalation of ten mil- griins; tothe introduction of root culture, and the use || and happiness of the people are immeasurably greater 
vions engaged in agriculture we are not able to, or rather of lime, and bone dust, miy most of the great produc. |! thin could result from such a discovery, In this coun. 
and it 9 not, provide bread for fourteen muiiions; and another || tiveness of English linds be traced. It is true some five jj try we have hardly begun to appreciate the value of the 
ad » that Great Britain, with an agricultural population of || or six millions of acres, once lying in waste and commons || root crop, Public spirited and intelligent farmers, have 
pproved 5 or 6 millions, produces enough for eighteen millions of || have been enclosed and add their product tothe sum total ; |} endeavered to bring the subject to the notice of their fel. 
SoM nhabitants, besides sending us over a million or two of || still the vory fucts that these wastes have been rendered || low tillers of the soil, but deep rooted prejudices, and a 
ere bushels to keep us from starving. What is the cause of || fertile, proves the superior skill of the prosent race of || dread of innovation, have in most instances made the 
Nu iis difference, is an important inquiry ; and we may fur. || British agriculturists over those of former days. effort up-bill work, and as yet, productive of per sean 
ter be perinitted to ask how it happens that the produc. There can be no doubt that the quantity of manure || tively little effect. Still the ice has been broken ; an im. 
over # Yeness of cultivated land in England is constantly in. || made and used on farms in Great Britain is more than }j pression, a favorable one we believe, has been made og 
es easing ; while here it is an undeniable fact, that as a|| double the amount made fifty years since, and probably || public sentiment ; and when we remember that a long 
choi? hole, the fertility is retrograding. We have selected || exceeds in about the same ratio the usnal application in series of years wae soarennry to pluce the root culture 
Germ MEngland asa point of comparison, because her agricul. || this country. In every form, long or rotted, in compost || on a firm foundation in Engl nd, we sve no reason te 





s, Peart, . : ‘ 
Quince, ure, though not as perfect in some things as that of Hol. 


5, Suraw’ nd or Belgium,is more fumiliar to us, and from the na. 
Beye treof the climate and soil presents more instances in 
. hich we might profit by a comparison. Of the two and 
half millions of bushels of grain imported from abroad, 
ough we have had cargoes from almost every nation, 
devery shore of Europe, still the greatest quantity his 
“en sent us from England; and at the present moment 
ere is not an article of human subsistence which we 
ould find a market for in that country. They would be 
‘d of raw materials, silk, wool, or cotton for their man- 
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or with Jime, all that can be used as inanure is so applied ; 
and with the exception of Holland, in no country hae 
the acience of manurimg made such progress as in Eng 

land, Lime is osed in quantities that would astonish an 
American farmer, and its good effects are perceptible for 
a great length of time. But the manure which is tie 
most relied upon for the production of root crops, and 
which of course acts a most important part in the Eng 

lish course, is bone dust, or bones reduced to a powder by 
breaking and grinding. In this matter of manures,which 
constitutes the vory foundetion of all good furming, we 








despair of a like triumph over incorreet notions, and the 
protuction of similar bencfits here. 

To the above causes of the advance of English agri 
culture, and which in themselves afford sufficient reasone 
why they can sell us bread, must be added the encourage. 
inent afforded by that government to all agricultural enter. 
prises, and the laudable spirit whieh is created and foe. 
tered by agricultural publications among the great land 
no'ders, or the tillers of the soil. In almost every dig. 
trict are yearly or semi-yearly fairs and cattle shows 
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Making and Applying of Manures. | 
The means of making large quantities of man- | 
ure, and the proper manner of Applying it. 
Dear sir—Being confined to the house by an awk- || 
ward accident, carelessly treated, | know not that I || 


|| 
1] 


} 
1} 


can better employ my time and thoughts, than in || 
endeavoring to-contribute my mite for the Farmers’ ] 
Register. r ay 

I am led te believe, from the tenor of many arti-|| 
les in late numbers-of the Register, that an ear- || 
nest desire for agricultural improvement is spread- }| 
ing amongst some of the farmers of the present day; \| 
and I hope suggestions made with a view to aiding 
that improvement, will be received in a kind spirit, | 
(even should they occasionally bear hard upon some 
of the habits chosen or adopted, without a thought, || 
by almost all,) although they may not in themselves || 
be worth much, proceeding as they do from one who || 
has seen much and practiced but little. = | 

To ascertain the means of improvement, it 1s ! 
sometimes well to inquire into the tause of the || 
sreat want of it;which is so generally acknowl- || 
edged, being manifest in the impoverished condi- || 
tion, of the land and many of its cultivators. That |) 
this condition is not generally and fairly attributable | 
to the naturally steril character of our lands is, think, 
obvious, That it cannot be attributed to our cli-}| 
mate, I think equally obvious, For I can imagine | 
that but few persons acquainted with agriculture | 
and its products, would be willing to denounce our 
soil and climate. Then the cause must be sought || 
elsewhere. May it not be found in ourselves? Is || 
our farming founded on correct principles, and sys- 
teniatically pursued 2? [think not. Do we husband | 
and judiciously apply all the means and sources of || 
preserving and increasing the fertility of the soil ? || 
Obviously ‘not, Do we practice strict economy, 
combined with generous expenditure, in the man- 
agement of our crops and lands? Do we not rob 
and impoverish the soil continually—carrying off 
all that we can in any Way use, (and thinking our 
merits and prosperity gaeat in proportion to the 
amount of cotton, tobacco, corn, grain, &c. earried 
off,) and neglecting, abusing and destroying, even 
Ly fire, all that we cannot, or imagine we cannot, use 
profitably ? If the fault is not inherent in the soil | 
and climate, it must rest with the cultivator. Let | 
him study agriculture as it deserves to be studied. 
Let him appreciate its relation to the weli being of 
society. Lethim try toread nature aright—to un-| 
derstand the value‘and ‘relation of things, and crops, 
and of their different parts to each other, and I think }| 
he will become a very different farmer and _ political | 
economist, to the farmers and political ecouomists || 
of the day. 

You have, amongst your correspondent ;, one at 
least, who is able to explain the principles on which | 
improved agriculture must necessarily be based, and 
whose practice exhibits the general correctness of his | 
views. Hoping th:t he may soon be enabled to re- | 
new his communications, and conscious of my own |! 
inability to explain principles fully, I shall content 
myself with endeavoring to explain some of the 
improved practices which have come under my ob- 
servatl n. 

All fariners are ready to acknowledge the efficacy 
‘and value of excrementitious 








} 
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matters combined | 
with vegetable substances, commonly called man. | 
urg. as one means of improvement. ‘I 
ure in large quantities, seems to the initiated to be | 
the’ easiest thing imaginable ; and yet how few far- | 
mers‘make more than a fourth part of what they | 


ry 
l'omake man- | 


} 
| 
| 
| 


ought to make, and how many not éven that! 7 
have seen froin thirty to fourty per cent. of a farm |! 
manured from the barn yards annually—althove! |! 
large quantities of hay, straw and grain, are sohl ; 
this is accomplished too, with comparatively little- || 
stock. The secret, and itis one well worth know-| 
ig, lies in carefully collecting all the refuse vege-| 
table matter thatis grown on the farm. and supply- | 
ing the yards, in which the stock is kept, with it! 
from time to timye as it is wanted. 


not as collected. | 
butas it 1s re juired—and in supplying the stoek with | 
plenty of good food and water, in the yards, in pre- || 
ference to turning them out day and night, to seek | 
food, and squander manure. =a 
To show the care that is taken to collect materials \| 

for making manure, | will mention, that in a few || 
Beweeks after the grain harvest, the stub’, are | 
ll-earefully mown, aud the stubble stuff is as care -| 

‘ 


it ¢ 


‘are gathered and carried off. 


'eighteen inches above it—and after husking, the 


food for cows—the leaves, husks, and small ends of | 
the stalks being eaten, the rest making litter sutfi- 
cient to keep the yards dry, and the cattle clean, 
|| exceptin very wet weather, whea it 1s sometimes 
/necessary to add a little straw, or stubble stull. At- | 
‘ter selling 


collect the means of enriching land. 


'edge of the resources of his farin for its owa tn- 
| provement, deviated from the custom of the neigh- 
| borhood so far as to prefer making manure on his 


corn staik manure is good for nothing—he will 
“never 
| for nothing.” 


time, 
| obvious, that the few believers began to call the at- 
‘tention of the 


, burn them at all, but to put them in the barn yard.” 


|lutny yard, thee will never be able to get them -out 
|| again. 
; thy Larn yard; thee had better 


|| very good farmer, of course, paid go aitention to his 





) 
fully raked together and hauled to the vicinity of the 
yards, as is the hay orgrain at their proper seasons. 
'o facilitate the mowing, much pains is always 
taken in ploughing, harrowing, and rolling the land, 
to keep it even, and all stones or other obstructions 

Again—the whole 
produce of the corn field is carried off; the stalks 
are cut even with the ground—not from eight to 





stalks with their leaves and husksare tied in bundles 
and hauled under cover, where they are caretully | 
preserved, and furnish, with turneps, capital winter 


corn, the cobs are all conveyed to} 
the yard to be incorporated in the manure. All| 
manner of refuse vegetable matter from the garden, 
even tothe trimmings of bushes,is also convey- 


ure, and when Mr.——-~-, ealied his atm 
to the fact, that corn stalk manure could b& 
out of a yard, he was met with the a 
itcould never be spread, and that is 
nothing. 

You may think these aneedotes 
diculous, and so should |, did Lot know 
spread and inveterate are the preju Laer 
innovation on established eustows 
Wish to meet at the threshold, <i 
which may present 
many readers, 

But Liind that I have only explo 
means of making barn vard meas 
ficiently explaining the way oft 
complished by keeping the stoek 
much as possible inthe yard 
ter and summer, the horses 
Which is littered with «tray 
cora cobs, &«, In wint Ba 
crain, turneps, a) w 


bibl 


themselves to 





ed to the yards. In short, the greatest pals are |} 
taken to keep the yardsat all times welllittered, and || 
to keep the horses, cows and pigs in the yard, as 
much as possible, with a plentitul supply of food. 
The resuit is, as above stated, from thirty to forty 
percent, of the farm manured annually from the 
yards. 

Now it has been, and I dare say will be again 
said, by way ef objection, that corn stalks do not 
make good manure, that there is oo substance in 
them; thatit does not pay to take so much pains to 
Indeed! and 
how is ail thisknown? Has it been tried? and if 
yes—I may ask, m the words of another—‘* What 
have youtried?) How did youtry it?” 

I recollect weH an instance of the perversi'y of 
farmers and others, in opposing, even by ridicule, a 
deviation from the general habits of a ne’ghborhood 
—which I will relaie for the purpose of showing 
how strong are the prejudices agains corn stalks 
and cobs asa means of making manure. An in- 
telligent farmer, wishing to make use of his knowl- 


farm, to hauling it from a neighboring city—which 


iuer, a supply of 
grasses, luzerne, rye, corn, 
Being loose in the yard, thetr 
with, and absorbed by the 
With Which they cone 
tramping, the mass is preve nied 

too much, and at the same tia 

the condition of short muck. A 
Water is provided in the yards. ‘T 

they come in warm, are confined 1 

time, to get cool, before be maz allowed ft 
it. ‘They are aiso fed with grain um thy 
sometimes, in very stormy wet weather 
they are kept up—at all other thas, 
are, and always ought to be, loo: 
cows are allowed to graize 
few months in the year—they 
ternoon, ¢nd kept la their ya 
supply of green food, as above 
to them night and merning 
they are confined to the yard, 
fodder, and oecasionally | 
corn meal, &e., by way of vari 
a; before ment vine d. turnishin 
are chained to bins in the y 
milked; atall other times th 
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Was supposed tobe the only available source of great |} 
improvement. His neighbors generally condemped ] 
his planinadvanee. ‘Theysaid, “it will never co | 


get .is farm up inthat way.” When the 
quantity of manure mace was urgedon their atten- | 
tion, the reply was sull “it will never do—its good 

| 





pha 
Indeed so much was said about Myr 
folly, that his workinen became d 
with their employment. 
ine 


e 
a 


| 
3 issatistied | 
\ In the course of a short}| 
1eral improvement of the farm was so |} 


’ 
, 


c.oakers to the faet—and what think 
you was the reply ? “ Umph, look at the quantity 
of manure he puts on—any body could improve a 
farmif they would manure as much as he dves’— | 
forgetting their previous judgment as to the quality } 
of the mauure, and their predictions that it would || 
never do. 
Another instance is worthy of record. A young} 
man, Who hat learntthe value of corn stalks, and | 
the system of managing them economically, moved || 
into a distriet chiefly inhabited by quakers. One || 
of his neigi.bors happened to pass his com field in | 
| 

| 

| 

| 





the fall, when he was busy collecting the produce, 
and seeing him very particular in cutting off the 
stalks, he called out, “Friend M——, what is 
thee going to burn thy stalks at this time of the 
year for?” Mr. , replied, “I am not going te 


— Thee might as well save thyself the trouble. 
they willnever make manure, and if thee puts them 


Th.e migut as weil put so maay faggots in 
burn them, and 
m-nue thy land with the ash s.” Such was the 
opinion and the advice of an old maa, to a young 
one ju tsetiing outin life. Mr— , Who, by the 
way, has earned for himoelf the reputation of a 


neighbors advice, but put the stalks in the yards, as 
wanted, and in the spring hauled out valuable man- 
ure in large quantities. The same neighbor hap- 
pened to pass by when he was hauling out the man- 








| falland spring, when sowing and plauwtin 


never bemg put into a stats 
or soatthe time of calvin . @ 
sake of quiet, an to kee p bu 
way, than any thing else. It meay 
lon, incidentally, ihatinae yard 
ently of good shed room, that ¢ 
ered from the prevailing winds 

le exposure. The piss, of whe 

pt, have the range of both the va 
with swill from the house and dairy 
with afew turneps. In summer, th 
the rack aboud as recularly asthe he 
their portion of greea food. Lm 
the proper place, that the horse «tab 
well littered, and the manure 
the yard, from time to time, W 

Now, I believe that, of any | 
this plan steadily, and make good pe 
may make manure enough to imeprove a 
highest pitch, as far as manure alone ts 
and not only do so, but find the a unt 
bie produce greater, under such a syst 
der that which usually prevails. 

Having said so much about making 
lay not be antiss to adda few words ab 
Converience, experience and reason 
top-dressing on young grass as the be 
above all, where land is already im ¢ 
It is conve.ient &) to apply it. because it me 
laterfere with tunely sowing aad planting 
it gencrally does, when apphed to wheat, 

n ps, &e. It m.y be Lauled cut and «pread 
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terrupted, or finished. My own obsei vation ' 
me, that wonderiul crops of gass and bay @ 
duced by this application of manure. And 
the most intelligent farmers in Eagland | 
that his eX] erience showed that manure 4] 


wheat, on land in good condition, Was 
| injure than benefit the crop, partieulutly i 


ty. This farmer, for a period of abet forts 
has usually taken wheat of the very best qua 
market—and, what may surprise some farm 
told ine, that for about thirty , ears he had » 
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ejhisseed. When I saw his crops, they were es- 
tunated at from thirty-five to forty bushels per acre, 
githouzh the season was nota favorable one. His 
cil is Ot considered a good wheat soil. If the 
manner in Which nature applies all animal, and a 
large portion of vegetable matter to the soil, be ob- 
served, it will not, { hope, be thought unreasonable 
jn man, so to apply it. A friend of mine, calls top- 
gressing “the tea-system”—supposiag the virtues 
of manure to be conveyed to the plant in infusion, 
or solution. ; 

Some farmers may think that cows kept as above 
described, will not give much milk and butter. I 
can assure them that they do, and of excellent 
quality, with good dairy management ; and that 
thev keep in good condition too. 

Some time since, I saw on the farm of one of my 
friends, what I thought to be an improved practice. 
He usually pays about twenty-five cents an acre 
more than any of his neighbors, for mowing grass, 
for hayes die.is very. particular, in laying down his 
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spring; 3d, the ground being fresh stirred for spring 
owing, the growth will be more vigorous ; and 4th, 
oh will come into ear late, there is at least a prob- 
pbility that the crop may escape the grain worm.— 
advantages are so manifest, that the experiment 
Worth a trial; and we shall feel obliged to some 

“nhessee correspondent who will give us the de- 
lulls and result of the practice in that state. 





, Tosps.—It is a common notion that these beauti- 
Ul little animals suck poison from the earth_—_Now 
oust this opinion is a fallacy, the toad is never- 
. *ss one of the most useful animals in the world 
the gardener. The toad lives entirely on animal 
0d, eats it alive—and cares not a fig for Dr. Gra- 
ond The grubs and insects which he devours, are 
Wy hi to the young plants which are culti- 
the @ or the table. He comes outat night when 
When nee ss of the air is agreeable to him, and 
hitting eee) are likewise wandering abroad, com- 
wr 3, eir depredations—and watching them as 
~ . as acat watches for mice. It is said that a 
nana of toads will destroy all the cabbage 
‘ may a whole acre of land that is planted with 
| ate and be the means of saving the young 
strom destruction.— Boston Post. 





LIST OF PAYMENTS FOR THE FARMER, 
From April 1, to June 15, 1837. 


For Vol. 3. J. Hyde, James Bogart, 
Geo. Mack. David Ewers, J. Cieminson, 
For 1-2 Vol. 3. James Wadsworth, Geo. 8. Hallock, 
J. Burton. George Hosmer, Samuel Lundy, 
For Vol 4. Geo. Mack, Klijah P. Quimby, 
Join A. Lazell, hR. W. Pratt, Johu Leddiard, 
J. Burton, Abraham Jennings, Caleb Bannister, 


John H. Beach, 


J.&. Pompkins, 
H. L. ‘Turner, 


Joseph Vaughan 
Wm. Sewall, r co 


J.C, Hathaway, 


Paillip Viele, Roberts & Riley. Roland Diiler, 
J Havens, "or 1-2 Vol.6. <A. B. Eaton, 
Geo. Mack, Rufus Holmes, Ira Doty, 

For Vol. 5. Frederick Tobey, J. Langdon, 


J, P. Wickey, Daniel B. Brown, H.L. Turner,” 
Theodere Sedgwick,Elyjah P. Quimby, Joseph Ridgway, Jr. 
John A. Lazell, T. J. Paine, Columbus Lit. and 
F, Dean, Orsaimus Willson, Scient, Inst. 
Joseph Scott, Richard Dyer, I.yman Gibbs, 

Jno. L. Bigelow, John Mudge, Frederick Cullwine, 
James H. Bostwick,Elbridge Little, A. D. Campbell, 
John H. Beach, For Vol.% Thos, Neilson, 
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H. Le Turner, Josenh S Simmons, Elisha Smed ley, 
' A E. Mix. 
ne, D.E. Evans, 


tli t aban Andrews, 
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L.C. Goodale, 
David Steer, 
E. P. Drake. 
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Berkshire and China Pigs for sale. 


PBNHE subscriber has a considerable number of the pure 

Berkshire and China Pigs on sale at his residence on 
the Niagara river, 2 miles below the B’ack Rock mills. He 
has also crosses of the Berkshire and China, and the China 
with the long English breed which are equally quiet in their 
habits, and possess the same tendency to fattening as the 
former, and have much the advantage in size. The character 
of these breeds are so well known throughuut the state that 
any description would be superfluous; they are the choicests 
breeds in'@nglind,and the only kind used,by their bes'}faimers, 
and it is believed the same quantity of food will make from 25 to 
75 per cent. more pork in these hogs than if fed to the ordi- 


nary breeds, 
PRICES. 
Pure China or cross of China with the long Eng. 


lish per pair at 4 weeks old, $12 00 
do. do. do. 6 weeks old, 15 00 
Cross of China & Berkshire, perpair at 4 weeks old,}4 00 
do do, do do 6 do 18 00 
Pure Berkshire, do. 4 do. 15 00 
do. do. 6 do. 2000 


Communications made through the post office, should be 
directed to Buffalo, 
A. B. ALLEN. 


june3itf 
LBS. Ruta Baga, English Turneps, and 
2.000 Mangel \Vurtzel seed, just rondived trom 
England, and for sale at reduced prices, at the English Seed 
Store, 62 Buffalo st. KEDIE & HOUGHTON, 
april 29 















Greenhouse and Parlor Plants. 
HE splendid collection of Ornamental Plants at the Ro- 
chester Greenhouse on Sophia street, are now in a fine 
healthy condition and ready for sale. 

‘The assortment is very iarge ana embraces many of the 
most rare and beautiful Flowerimg Plants, all of which are of 
easy cultivation and will thrive in a common sitting room with 
ordinary ateniion. 

Depending on extensive sales and desiring that all who are 
fond of plants, should enjoy that innocent gratification, we 
have determined to sell at very reduced prices. ; 

Many of the plants are now in bloom, and the public are 
respecifully invited to call and see them. The House willbe 
= evens afiernon. REYNOLDS & BATEHAM 

lay 27. 


Valuable Works on Gardening. 
4 Mets Youne GaRDENER’s AssisTANT—containing prac- 
tical directions for the cultivation of Vegetables, Fruits 
and Flowers. By T. Bridgeman, seedman and florist, New 
York—seventh edition, improved. Price $1. t 
Tue Frorist’s GuipeE—containing practical instructions 
for the cultivation of Flowers, By the same author. Price 
37 1-2 cents, bie 
Tue Kircuen Garpener’s InsTRUCTER—-containing 
ample directions for the cultivation of culinary vegetables, 





herbs, &c. By the sameauthor. Price 37 1-2 cents. 
For sale by REYNOLDS & BATEHAM, 
May 20. Rochester Seed Store. 





Ktochester Seed Store—Exztra. 
Ou to their excellent facilities for procuring seed of 
American growth, as well as importing such as are found 
iv nature better in other climates, the proprietors of this es- 
iablishment are enabled to offer their present stock at very 
duced prices, particularly English seeds. 

Their present assortment of the growth of 1836 is very 
extensive, and was raised in the most careful manner by re- 
Z ectable seed growers in this country, or imported from the 
rest foreign sources, 

Encouraged by the liberal and increasing patronage they 
have hitherto received, they are determined to sell at as low 
prices as seeds of equally good Fem. f “€an be purchased at 
any reputable seed store in the United States. 

REYNOLDS & BATEHAM, 
anr22 Arcade Buildings, Rochester, 


Early Red Eye Beans, 
LARGE supply of these superior Beans just received 
at the Rochester Seed Store. 

‘These beans are very early and productive, and from the 
certainty and abundance of the crop, and the high price they 
bring in market, are doubtless the most profitable kind for 
planting. 

A farmer in this vicinity realized 180 dollars forthe product 
of 2 acres the last season. 

REYNOLDS & BATEHAM, 
36 Arcade Buildings. 


Fruit Trees For Sale. 


NHE subscriber respectfully informs his friends and the 
pubiic that he has for sale at his Nursery in Roches- 
ter, Monree county, state of New York, a large quantity of 
Fruit Trees, grafted and innoculated with the most approved 
kinds, now fit for transplanting, which he will sell om the 
most reasouable terms, SAMUEL MOULSON, 
apr 15-1f 


Monree Horticultural Garden & Nur- 
SERIES, GREECE, MONROE C0,, N.Y. 
HIS establishment now comprises over 20 
acres, covered compactly with I'rees ana 
Plants in the different stages of their growth. 

The subscriber offers to the public a choice 
selection of Fruit Trees, of» French, German, 
English and American varieties, consisting of Applés, Pears, 
Plums, Peaches, Cherries, Apricots, Nectarines, Quinces, 
Currants, Gooseberries, Raspberries, Grape Vines, Straw- 
berries, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Hardy Roses, 
Vines,Creepers, Herbaceous Perennial! Plants, Bulbous Roots, 
splendid Peonies, Double Dahlias, &c. &c. 

Also, a large collection of Green House Plants, of choice 
and select varieties, in good condition. 

Orders respectfully solicited. Trees and Plants, when or- 
dered, are carefully selected and faithfuily packed, and if de~ 
sired delivered on the canal one mile from the Nursery, or at 
Rochester. , 

Orders for Mr. Rowe’s Nursery received by the publisher of 
this paper. ‘ . 

Coralogues will be sent to everyapplicant gratis, or may be 
had by calling at the office of the Genesee Farmer. 

April 1, 1837 ASA ROWE, 


Agents fer the Rochester Seed Store. 
UR distant friends and the public will find a large assort- 
ment of Garden, Field and Flower Seeds, which may be 
retied on as being fresh and genuine, put up and labeled at the 
Rochester Seed Store, for sale at the following places; 
Ww. & G. Bryant, Buffalo 
G. W. Mercnant, Lockport 
WiiraMs & WorraANcr, Batavia 
Gares, Brapiey & (0. Le Roy 
J. F. WyMan, Geneseo 
J. B. Duncan, Canandaigua 
Boearts & Wynkoop, Geneva 
Hoipes &. Vincent, Oswego 
The above gentlemen are authorised to receive orders and 
payments for us, for seeds, trees, plants, or any other articles 
in our line. REYNOLDS & BATEHAM. 


march 18 


ILLIIAM ATKINSON, LAND AGENT, 17 
Ww Exchange-street, Rochester. §(_j” Farms fer sale... 





apr 22 
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Making and Applying of Manures. 
The means of making large quantities of man- 
ure, and the proper manner of Applying it. 

Dear sir—Being confined to the house by an awk- 
ward accident, carelessly treated, I know not that I 
can better employ my time and thoughts, than in 
endeavoring tocontribute my mite for the Farmers’ 
Register. 
I am led te believe, from the tenorof many arti- 
‘les in late numbers-of the Register, that an ear- 
nest desire for agricultural improvement is spread- 
ing amongst some of the farmers of the present day; 
‘and I hope suggestions made with a view to aiding 
that improvement, will be received in a kind spirit, 
(even should they occasionally bear hard upon some 
of the habits chosen or adopted, without a thought, 
by almost all,) although they may not in themselves 
‘be worth much, proceeding as they do from one who 

has seen much and practiced but little. “ey 
To ascertain the means of improvement, it Is 
sometimes well to inquire into the tause of the 
great want of it,which is so generally acknowl- 
edged, being manifest in the impoverished condi- 
tion, of the land and many of its cultivators. That 
this condition is not generally and fairly attributable 
to the naturally steril character of our landsis,I think, 
obvious, That it cannot be attributed to our cli- 
mate, I think equally obvious. For I can imagine 
that but few persons acquainted with agriculture 
and ‘its products, would be willing to denounce our 
sdil‘and climate. Then the cause must be sought 
‘elsewhere. May it not be found in ourselves? Is 
our farming founded on correct principles, and sys- 
teniatically pursued ? [think not. Do we husband 
and judiciously apply all the means and sources of 
preserving and increasing the fertility of the soil ? 
Obviously ‘not, Do we practice strict economy, 
combined witha generous expenditure, in the man- 
agement of our crops and lands? Do we not rob 
and impoverish the soil continually—carrying off 
all that we can in any way use, (and thinking our 
merits and prosperity ggeat in proportion to the 
amount of cotton, tobacco, corn, grain, &c. earried 
off,) and neglecting, abusing and destroying, even 
by fire, all that we cannot, or imagine we cannot, use 
profitably ? If the fault is not inherent in the soil 
and climate, it must rest with the cultivator. Let 
him study agriculture as it deserves to be studied. 
Let him appreciate its relation to the weli being of 
socirty. Ret hien try toread nature aright—to un- 
derstand the value‘and:relation of things, and crops, 
andof their different parts to each other, and I think 
he will become a very different farmer and political 
‘economist, to the farmers and political economists 

of the day. 

You have, dmongst your correspondents, one at 
least, who is able to explain the principles on which 
improved agriculture must necessarily be based, and 
whose practice exhibits the general correctness of his 
views, Hoping thet he may soon be enabled tore- 
new his communications, and conscious of my own 
inability to explain principles fully, I shall content 
‘myself with endeavoring to ale some of the 
‘improved practices which have come under my ob- 
servati' n. 

All farmers are ready to acknowledge the efficacy 
‘and value of excrementitious matters ‘combined 
with vegetable substances, commonly called man. 
urg, as one means of improvement. Tomake man- 

ure in large quantities, seems-to the initiated to be 
thie“easiest thing imaginable ; and yet how few far- 
meérs‘make more than a fourth part of what they 
ought to make, and how many not éven that! J 
have seen from thirty to fourty per cent. of a farm 
manured from the barn yards annually—althovgh 
large quantities of hay, straw and grain, are soll ; 
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fully raked together and hauled to the vicinity of the 
yards, as is the hay orgrain at their proper seasons. 
fo facilitate the mowing, much pains is always 
taken in ploughing, harrowing, and rolling the land, 
to keep it even, and all stones or other obstructions 
are gathered and carried off. Again—the whole 
produce of the corn field is carried off ; the stalks 
are cut even with the ground—not from eight to 
eighteen inches above it—and after husking, the 
stalks with their leaves and husksare tied in bundles 
and haaled under cover, where they are carefully 
preserved, and furnish, with turneps, capital winter 
food for cows—the leaves, husks, and small ends of 
the stalks being eaten, the rest making litter suffi- 
cient to keep the yards dry, and the cattle clean, 
except in very wet weather, when it is sometimes 
necessary to add a little straw, or stubble stuff. Af- 
ter selling corn, the cobs are all conveyed to 
the yard to be incorporated in the manure. All 
manner of refuse vegetable matter from the garden, 
even tothe trimmings of bushes,is also convey- 
ed to the yards. In short, the greatest paius are 
taken to keep the yards at all times welllittered, and 
to keep the herses, cows and pigs in the yard, as 
much as possible, with a plentiful supply of food. 
The result is, as above stated, from thirty to forty 
percent, of the farm manured annually from the 
yards. 

Naw it has been, and I dare say will be again 
said, by way of objection, that corn stalks do not 
make good manure, that there is 20 substance in 
them; thatit does not pay to take so much pains to 
collect the meansof enriching land. Indeed! and 
how is all thisknown? Has it been tried? and if 

es—I may ask, in the words of another‘ What 
ave youtried? How did you'try it?” 

[ recollect weH an instance of the perversi'y of 
farmers and others, in opposing, even by ridicule, a 
deviation from the general habits of a neighborhood 
—which I will relate for the purpose of showing 
how strong are the prejudices agains corn stalks 
and cobs asa means of making manure. An in- 
telligent farmer, wishing to make use of his knowl- 
edge of the resources of his farin for its own im- 

rovement, deviated from the custom of the neigh- 
Gocheod so far as to prefer making manure on his 
farm, to hauling it from a neighboring city—which 
Was supposed to be the only available source of great 
improvement. His neighbors generally condemned 
his planinadvance. ‘They said, “it will never co 
—corn staik manure is good for nothing—he will 
never get .is farm up inthat way.” When the 
quantity of manure mate was biged on their atten- 
tion, the reply was still “it will never do—its good 
for nothing.” Indeed sa much was said about Mr. 
’s folly, that his workmen became dissatisfied 
with theiremployment. In the course of a short 
time, ithe general improvement of the farm was so 
obvious, that the few believers began to call the at- 
tention of the cioakers to the fact—and what think 
you wasthe reply ? “ Umph, look at the quantity 
of manure he puts on—any body could improve a 
farm if they would manure as much as Le does” — 
forgetting their previous judgment as to the quality 
of the mauure, and their predictions that it would 
never do. 

Another instance is worthy of record. A young 
man, who hai learnt the value of corn stalks, and 
the system of managing them economically, moved 
into a distriet chiefly inhabited by quakers. One 
of his neigi.bors happened to pass‘his:corn field in 
the fall, when he was busy collecting the produce, 
and seeing hii very particular in cutting off the 
stalks, he called out, “Friend M , What is 
thee going to burn thy stalks at this time of the 
| year for?” Mr.__——, replied, “I am not going te 

vurn them at all, but to put them in the barn yard.” 








this isaccomplished too, with comparatively little- 
stock. The secret, and itis one well worth know- 
ing, lies in carefully collecting all the refuse yvege- 
table matter thatis grown on the farm, and supply- 
ing the yards, in which the stock is kept, with it 
from time to time as it is wanted, not as collected 
butas itis required—and in supplying the stock with 
plenty of good food and water, in the yards. in pre- 
ference to turning them -out day and night, to seek 
food, and squander manure. ok 

To show the care that is taken to collect materials 
for making manure, I will mention, that in a few 
weeks after the grain harvest, the stubble; are 





—* Thee might as well save thyself the trouble’, 
they willnever make manure, and if thee puts them 
iu tny yard, thee will never be able to get them out 
again. Th.emigat as weil put so many faggots in 
thy barn yard; thee had better burn them, and 
m.nue thy land with the ash s.’ Such was the 
opinion and the advice of aa old man, to a young 
one ju tsetiing outin life. Mr, , who, by the 
way, has earned for himsélf the reputation of a 
very good farmer, of eourse, paid ao attention to his 
neighbor’s advice, but put the stalks in the yards, as 
wanted, and in the spring hauled out valuable man- 
ure in large quantities, The same neighbor hap- 














-all’earefully mown, aad’ the stubble stuff is as care - 








| pened to pass by when he was hauling out the man- 








June 17, 1897, 


ure, and when Mr, 


to the fact, that corn stalk manure could be hauled 
out of a yard, he was met with the assertiuns that 
itcould never be spread, and 
nothing. 





You may think these anecdotes trifling aud 1i- | 


I, did I not know how wide- f 
spread and inveterate are the prejudices against any 


diculous, and so should 


innovation on established customms—and did [ not 
wish to meet at the threshold, similar objections 
which may present themselves to the nmiinds of 
many readers. 

But [ find that I have only explained in part the 
means of making barn yard manure, without suf 
ficiently explaining the way of doing it. ft is ace 
complished by keeping the stock of the farm a3 
much as possible inthe yards. At all seasons, win- 
ter and summer, the horses are kept in their yard 
which is littered with straw, stubble stuff, chalf, 
cora cobs, &c. In winter, they are fed with hay, 
grain, turneps, and some tines carrots. In su:n- 
mer, a supply of greea food is always given; the 
grasses, luzerne, rye, corn, millet, &e., furnish it. 
Being loose in the yard, their droppings are mixed 
with, and absorbed by the vegetable substances 
with which they come in contact; and by their 
tramping, the mass is prevented from fermenting 
too much, and at the same time reduced nearly to 
the condition of short muck, A constant supply of 
water is provided in the yards. The horses, when 
they come in warm, are confined to the stable for a 


it. ‘They are also fed with grain in the stable—and 
sometimes, In very stormy wet weather in winter, 
they are kept up—at all other times, they generally 


/ are, and always ought to be, loose in the yard. The 


cows are allowed to graize a few hours daily fora 
few months in the year—they are yarded every af- 
ternoon, ¢nd kept in their yard all night, having a 
supply of green food, as above for the horses, given 
to them night and morning. The rest of the year 
they are confined to, the yard, with turneps and corn, 
fodder, and occasionally potatoes, nubbins, a little 
corn meal, &¢., by way of variety-—the corn stalks, 
as before mentioned, furnishing liter. The cows 
are chained to bins in the yard when being fed or 
milked; at all other times they are loose in the yard, 
never being put into a stable unless it be for a week 
or so atthe time of calving, and then more for the 
sake of quiet, and to keep the calf out of harm’s 
way, than any thing else. It may be well to men- 
tion, incidentally, that the yards are provided with 
plenty of good shed room, that they are well shel- 
tered from the prevailing winds, and have a favora- 
ble exposure. The pigs, of which only a few are 
k: pt, have the range of both the yards, and are fed 
with swill from the house and dairy, and in winter, 
with afew turneps. In summer, they come up to 
the rack aboua as regularly asthe horses and cows, for 
their portion of green food. I negiected stating in 
the proper place, that the horse stable is always kept 
well littered, and the manure made in it is put into 
the yard, from time to time, where it is spread about. 

Now, I believe that, if any farmer will pursue 
this plan steadily, and make good provision for it, he 
may make manure enough to improve a farm to the 
highest pitch, as far as manure alone is concerned ; 
and not only do so, but find the amount of disposa- 
ble produce greater, under such a system, than un- 
der that which usually prevails. 

Having said so much about making manure, it 
may not ‘be antiss to adda few words about applying 
it. Convenience, experience and reason, point to 
top-dressing on young grass as the best mode— 
above all, where land is already in good condition. 
It is conveuient so to-apply it, because it need not 
interfere with timely sowing and planting, which 
it generally does, when applied to wheat, corn, tur 
n ps, &c. It m.y be hauled cut and spread in the 
falland spring, when sowing and planting, is in 
terrupted, or finished. My own observation teaches 
me,that wonderful crops of grass and bay are pro- 
duced by this application of manure. And one ol 
the most intelligent farmers in England told me, 
that his experience showed that manure applied to 
wheat, on land in good condition, was more apt to 
injure than benefit the crop, particularly in its quali- 
ty. This farmer, for a period of about forty years, 
has usually taken wheat of the very best quality 
market—and, what may surprise some farmers, he 
told me, that for about thirty years he had not chang. 
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ed his seed. When I sawhis crops, they were es- 
tunated at from thirty-five to forty bushels per acre, 
although the season was not a favorable one. His 
soil is not considered a good wheat soil. If the 
manner in which nature applies all animal, and a 
large portion of vegetable matter to the soil, be ob- 
served, it will not, { hope, be thought unreasonable 
jn man, so to apply it. A friend of mine, calls top- 
dressing “the tea-system”—supposing the virtues 
of manure to be conveyed to the plant in infusion, 
or solution. ‘ 

Some farmers may think that cows kept as above 
described, will not give much milk and butter. I 
can assure them that they do, and of excellent 
quality, with good dairy management ; and that 
they keep in good condition too. 

Some time since, I saw on the farm of one of my 
friends, what I thought to be an improved practice. 
He usually pays about twenty-five cents an acre 
more than any of his neighbors, for mowing grass, 
for hay. He is very particular, in laying down his 
jJands to grass, to have them evenly ploughed, har- 
rowed and rolled—and every spring, he rolls his 
mowi 1g ground with heavy iron rollers of large di- 
ameter—and stones,or other obstructions to the 
scythe, areremoved. In mowing, he insists on nar- 
row swaths being taken, and the scythe being kept 
close to the ground, and well pointed in and out. 
You willthink this not the way for the mowers to 
make fast work. Hence the necessity for the extra 
twenty-five cents. My friend thinks that for every 
cent extra, that he pays for mowing, he receives 
about ten cents of value, in the increased weight of 
hay. He contends that the lowest inch of grass in 
his fields, yields as great a weight of hay as tive or 


| six inches at the tep—and he has the satisfaction of 


having his work well done. I have seen on his 
farm, a field of forty acres, so neatly mowed, that 


| it was exceedingly difficult to find which way the 


mowers had worked. Now, this, I think an im- 
provement on the practice, so almost univers il, of 
mowing in such a manner, as to leave each swath 
and each stroke of the scythe visible—I had almost 
said, to a passenger on a rail road ear, going at the 
rate of fifteen miles an hour. P. H. 
Philadelphia Co., Pa., April 24th, 1837. 


A Suggestion for the coming year. 


A gentleman of high respectability informs us 
that the following mode of sowing winter wheat in 
the spring, has been partially adopted in Tennessee 
with the happiest success. In early winter the seed 
grain is put into casks, and water enough added to 
soak and cover it. Itis then exposed so that the 
water becomes frozen, and it is kept in this state as 
tar as practicable until the soil is fit for its reception 
in the spring. It is well known that the operation 
of frost u-on the seed of winter grain has the same 
effect as if it is sown in autumn—as wheat or rye 
sown at the setting in of winter will grow and ma- 
ture. The advantages which are experienced from 
sowing in the spring, are, Ist, that the grain is not 
subject to be winter killed ; 2nd it escapes the hes- 
sian fly in autumn and possibly it may escape it in the 
spring ; 3d, the ground beng fresh stirred for spring 
sowing, the growth will be more vigorous ; and 4th, 
€s it will come into ear late, there is at least a prob- 
ability tha the crop may escape the grain worm.— 
Thead vantages are so manifest, that the experiment 
‘9 worth a trial ; and we shall feel obliged to some 

ennessee correspondent who will give us the de- 
tails and result of the practice in that state. 











Toaps.—It is a common notion that these beauti- 
ful little animals suck poison from the earth.—Now 
although this opinion is a fallacy, the toad is never- 
theless one of the most useful animals in the world 
tothe gardener. Tie toad lives entirely on animal 
food, eats it alive—and cares not a fig for Dr. Gra- 

am. The grubs and insects which he devours, are 
very injurious to the young plants which are culti- 
vated for the table. He comes out at night when 
the dampn_ss of the air is agreeable to him, and 
when his prey are likewise wandering abroad, com- 
titting their depredations—and watching them as 
eagerly as a cat watches for mice. It is said that a 


few dozen of toads will destroy all the cabbage 
vorms in a whole acre of land that is planted with 
abbages, and be the means of saving the young 
plants from destruction.— Boston Post . 
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LIST OF PAYMENTS FOR THE FARMER, 
From April 1, to June 15, 1837. 


For Vol. 3. J. Hyde, James Bogart, 
Geo. Mack. David Ewers, J. Cleminsen, 
For 1-2 Vol. 3. James Wadsworth, Geo. K. Hallock, 
J. Burton. George Hosmer, Samuel Lundy, 
For Vol 4. Geo. Mack, Klijah P. Quimby, 
John A. Lazell, R. W. Pratt, Johu Leddiard, 
J. Burton, Abraham Jennings, Caleb Bannister, 


John H. Beach, 
H. L. ‘Turner, 


J.&. Tompkins, 


Joseph Vaughan, 
Wm. Sewall,” 


J. ©. Hathaway, 


Puillip Viele, Roberts & Riley. Roland Diiler, 
J Havens, For 1-2 Vol.6. <A. B. Eaton, 
Geo. Mack. Rufus Holmes, Ira Doty, 

For Vol. 5. Frederick Tobey, J. Langdon, 


J, P. Wickey, Daniel B. Brown, 
Theodore Sedgwick,Elijah P. Quimby, 
John A. Lazell, T. J. Paine, 

f*, Vean, Orsasnus Willson, 
Joseph Scott, Richard Dyer, 
Jno. L. Bigelow, John Mudge, 
James H. Bosiwick,Elbridge Little. A. D. Campbell, 
John H. Beach, For Vol. 7. Thos. Neilson, 
H. L. Turner, Joseph S. Simmons,Elisha Smedley, 


H. L. Turner,” 
Joseph Ridgway, Jr. 
Columbus Lit. and 

Scient. Inst. 
f,yman Gibbs, 
Frederick Cullwine, 


A.D. Campbell, F.S. Wicker, E. Mix. 

Phillip Viele, Chauncey Stone, D. E. Evans, 

Dan el Burgess, E. 8S. Gilbert, J. Hyde, 

J. Havens, Nathaniel Milliman,Abraham Andrews, 
DD. E. Evans, Gabrie! Tappan. Alfred Burwell, 

J Hyde, Barzilia Crawford, Lyman A. Spalding, 


A. Abbott, 
Asaliel Dolbear, 
A. E. Glenn, 
Isaac Wingate, 
hk. Hart, 

R. W. Scott, 


Ephraim Gregory, 

Deerrier Farrar, 

Jacob Ellis, 

Post Master,Bristol, 
Indiana, 

Isaac Preston, 

Lewis Sanders, Aaron Hopkins, 

Pp. F. Parsons, Luther Williams, 

Edward Garrigues, W. Randall, 

John Ayrault, Moses Porter, 
Duncan McGregor,John C. Williams, 
(2 copies,) Henry Warriner, 

George Dixon, A. Gaylord, 

Zera Burr, James Gould, 
Herbert Dayton, Jesse P. Haines, 
John Jessup, Thomas Williams, 
John Whitehead, 8S. Howard, 

P. Bennett, Major J.1. Miller, Elbridge Little, 
Wm. Gunckell, Micajah Davis, Jr, David Everest, 
Nathaniel Leonard,Peter O. Carr, R W. Pratt, 
Divid Steer, P. Hathaway, Jabez Hungerford, 
Geo, Crane, Ira Cook, Thomas J. Spalding 
G. Brooks, Sheldon Ceok, Major Barwick, 
Mliver Phelps. M}j. Edinund KirbyJohn White, 

A. Duncan, Hiram Slater, Davis Hurd, 

F. Dean, Rutus Holmes, James Lyon, 
James Bozert, Pliny Hudson, J. E. Tompkins, 
H. H. Bogert, Frederick Tobey, Jacob Beeson, 

A. W. Langdon, J. F’.Mittleberger, For Ist 1-2 Vol. 7. 
Joseph Seott, Daniel Clendening, Henry Gillam, 
Ino. L Bigelow, Brown, Hugh Hubbard 
Jas. H. Bostwick, Nelson D, Young, Nathan J. Stiles 
Join H. Beach, John Timmerman, A. Bannister, : 
Caleb Bannister,} H.L. Fabrique, J L.Mason, 

A. Bannister, E. C, Smith, T. J. Paine, 

!., Boughton, L. ©. Goodale, Orsamus Willson 
Ro'and Diller, John Morse, Richard Dver. 
H. L. Turner, F. Ingersoll, For last 1-2 Vol. 7, 
G. Mason, Geo. Longley, H. Bigelow, 

A,D. Campbell, Nathaniel Leonard,E, P Drake. 
Joseph Cox, David Steer, For Vol. 8. 

A. P, Stimpson, Geo. Crare, F. S. Wicker, 

J. Havens, Samuel! Satterth- Isaac Wingate. 
Joshua Lathrop, waite, For 1-2 Vol. 8. 
FE. Mix, Oliver Phelps. L. C. Goodale, 

D. EE, Evans, A. Duncan, David Steer, 
Joseph Peters, F.. Dean, E. P. Drake. 


James R. Larkin, 
Ge>. Mick, 
Mio Lock, 
J. E. Tompkins, 
Wm. Sewall 

For 1-2 Vol. 5. 
J. Burton, 
Roland Diller, 
David Ewers, 
Geo. Hosmer. 

For Vol. 6 

J. P. Dickey, 
Henry Gillam, 
John Agrault, 
Ira S. Hitchrock, 
Peter O. Carr, 
James Pettit, 




















Berkshire and China Pigs for sale. 


PANHE subscriber has a considerable number of the pure 
r Berkshire and China Pigs on sale at his sehdones on 
the Niagara river, 2 miles below the B'ack Rock mills. He 
has also crosses of the Berkshire and China, and the China 
with the long English breed which are equally quiet in their 
habits, and possess the same tendercy to fattening as the 
former, and have much the advantage in size. The character 
of these breeds are so well known throughuut the state that 
any description would be superfluous; they are the choicests 
breeds in!énglind,and the only kind used,by their bes'{fa:mers 
and it is believed the same quantity of food will make trom 25 to 
75 per cent. more pork in these hogs than if fed to the ordi- 


wary breeds, 
PRICES. 


Pure China or cross of China with the long Eng. 
lish per pair at 4 weeks old, 2 00 
15 00 


do. do. do. 6 weeks old, 

Cross of China & Berkshire, perpair at 4 weeks old,}4 00 
do do, do do 6 do 18 00 

Pure Berkshire, do. 4 do. 15 00 
do. do. 6 do. 2000 


Communications made through the t offi hou'd be 
directed to Buffalo, . ame ce, shou'd be 


juneSftt A. B. ALLEN. 


LBS. Ruta Baga, English Turneps, and 
2.000 Mange! \Vurizel seed, just saenived trom 
England, and for sale at reduced prices, at the English Seed 
Store, 62 Buffalo st. KEDIE & HUUGHTON, 








this pores 


had by calling at the office of the Genesee 
April 1, 1837 


reiied on as being fresh and genuine, put up an 
Rochester Seed Store, for sale at the following places; 


19k 


Greenhouse and Parlor Plants. 
‘we splendid collection of Ornamental Plants at the Ro- 
chester Greenhouse on Sophia street, are now in a fine 
healthy condition and ready for sale. 

‘Lhe assortment is very iarge ana embraces many of the 
most rare and beautiful Flowering Plants, all of which are of 
easy cultivation and will thrive in a common sitting room with 
ordinary atteniion. 

Depending on extensive sales and desiring that all who are 
fond of plants, should enjoy that innocent gratification, we 
have determined to sell at very reduced prices. 

Many of the plants are now in bloom, and the public are 
respec:fully invited to call and see them. The House willbe 
“ree evens afiernoon. REYNOLDS & BATEHAM 

lay 27. . 


Valuable Works on Gardening. 
HE YounG GARDENER’s AssisTANT—Containing prac- 
tical directions for the cultivation of Vegetables, Fruits 
and Flowers. By T. Bridgeman, seedman and florist, New 
York—seventh edition, improved. Price $1. . 
Tue Frorist’s Guipe—containing practical instructions 
for the cultivation of Flowers, By the same author. Price 
37 1-2 cents. e > 
Tue Kitrcuen Garpener’s InsTRrucTER—-containing 
ample directions for the cultivation of culinary vegetables, 
herbs, &c. By the same author. Price 37 1-2 cents. 
For sale by REYNOLDS & BATEHAM, 
May 20. Rochester Seed Store. 


Stochester Seed Store— Extra. 
Orr to their excellent facilities for procuring seed of 
American growth,as well as importing such as are found 
iv nature better in other climates, the proprietors of this es- 
tablishment are enabled to offer their present stock at very 
duced prices, particularly English seeds. 

Their present assortment of the growth of 1836 is very 
extensive, and was raised in the most careful manner by re- 
2 ectable seed. growers in this country, or imported from the 
rest foreign sources. 

Encouraged by the liberal and increasing patronage they 
have hitherto received, they are determined to sell at as low 
prices as seeds of equally good aol “€an be purchased at 
any reputable seed store in the United States. 
REYNOLDS & BATEHAM, 

Arcade Buildings, Rochester, 


Karly Red Eye Beans, 
LARGE supply of these superior Beans just received 
at the Rochester Seed Store. 
‘These beans are very early and productive, and from the 
certainty and abundance of the crop, and the high price they 
bring in market, are doubtless the most profitable kind for 
planting. 
A furmer in this vicinity realized 180-dollars for the product 
of 2 acres the last season. 
REYNOLDS & BATEHAM, 
86 Arcade Buildings. 


Fruit Trees For Sale. 


NHE subscriber respectfully informs his friends and the 

pubiic that he has for sale at his Nursery in Roches- 
ter, Monree county, state of New York, a large quantity of 
Fruit Trees, grafted and innoculated with the mest approved 
kinds, now fit for transplanting, which he will sell op the 
most reasouable terms. SAMUEL MOULSON, 
apr 15-1f 


Monree Horticultural Garden & Nur- 
SERIES, GREECE, MONROE CO,, N. ¥. 
jw establishment now comprises over 20 
acres, covered soumeesey with T'rees ana 
Plants in the different stages of their growth. 
The subscriber offers to the public a choice 
selection of Fruit Trees, of: French, German, 
English aud American varieties, consisting of Applés, Pears, 
Plums, Peaches, Cherries, Apricots, Nectarines, Quinces, 
Currants, Gooseberries, Raspberries, Grape Vines, Straw- 
berries, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Hardy Roses, 
Vines,Creepers, Herbaceous Perennial Plants, Bulbous Roots, 
splendid Pwonies, Double Dahlias, &c. &c. 
Also, a large collection of Green House Plants, of choice 








anr22 





apr 22 











and select varieties, in good condition. 
Orders respectfully soliciied, ‘Trees and Plants, when or- 


dered, are carefully selected and faithfuily packed, and if de~ 
sired delivered on the canal one mile from the Nursery, or at 


Rochester. , 
Orders for Mr. Rowe’s Nursery received by the publisher of 


ogues will be sent to every applicant gratis, or may be 
Farmer. 
ASA ROWE, 


Agents fer the Rochester Seed Store, 
UR distant triends and the public will find a large assort- 
ment of Garden, Field and Flower Seeds, which may be 
dlabeled at the 


Cata 





W. & G. Bryant, Buffalo 
G. W. Mercnant, Lockport 
WiiiraMs & orrance, Batavia 
Gares, Brapiey & (0. Le Roy 
J. F. Wyman, Geneseo 
J. B. Duneoan, Canandaigua 
Bocarts & Wynkoop, Geneva 
Hotpen & Vincent, Oswego 
The above gentlemen are authorised to receive orders and 


payments for us, for seeds, trees, plants, of any other articies 
in our line. 


REYNOLDS & BATEHAM. 
march 18 





ILLIIAM ATKINSON, LAND AGENT, 17 











april 29 











Exchange-street, Rochester. §(_7” Farms fer sale. . 
march 4 6m 





Geological Survey of the State, 
. (Cincluded.) 
AGRICULTURE, MANURES, &v. 


4. What manures are employed on the soil ? 

2. Has a rotation of manures been tried ? 

3. What rotation of crops is employed on the 
light, and what on the heavy soils? 

4. Have changes of rotations of crops been tried, 
and with what success ? 

§. How are your manures prepared ? 

6. Does lime, or ashes, or,marl, or gypsum, or 
barilla, enter into the composition of the compost 
heap ? ai 

7. Has salt, or nitre, or copperas been tried in 
small quantity on the :and as a manure ? 

8. Has limestone, or any other rock been ground 
and used asa manure ? 

9. Do fish cause the production of as large a crop 
when spread upon the soil, as when ploughed iu 
‘fresh ? 

10. Has peat been rotted and-+ried as a manure? 

11. Have harbor mud and pond-hole mud been 
‘tried ? ; 

12. Have clay soils been dressed with sand, sand 
soils with clay, and marshes with gravel or sand? 

13. Are banks of shells knowa, except such as 
‘nave been left by the Indians, and which are either 
superficial, or buried by a small depth of turf, 
drift sand, or earth washed over them, where the 
water flows ? 

Are there caves, land-slips, sink-holes, (formed 
‘by the sinking'down of small tracts) rock ng stones, 
aatural ice-houses, or curiou; or inter-sting natural 
phenomena of any kind that have come under your 
observation, not embraced in the preceding que- 
ries } 

Suggestions for collecting Geological Specimens, 
and observing Ge logical Phenomena. 

1. Collect specimens ofall those rocks, earths, 
sands, clays, peats, marls and lignites observed, and 
‘mote the relative quantities, whether abundant or 
rare. 

2. If any of these materials be applied to useful 
purposes, note their particular applications, the pla- 
cea where used, the amount of industry and capital 
employed, and the articles produced. ! 

3. If they be not used, nute whether in your opin- 
ion any one or all may be usefully employed, and 
for what ; and what facilities the adjacent country 
may present for maunufa ture or trausport, or from 
its contiguity to a market. ‘a 

4. Note the order of super-position of the different 
beds of rock, earth, san/, clay, &c. with reard to 
each other; the amount and direction of the dip; 
whether dislocations or faults, dykes, veins, &c. tra- 
‘verse the strata, and the direction and inclination of 
these dislocations, veins, dykes, &c. ‘Sketches 
should generally be made to illustrate the thickness 
and relative position of strata,particularly if the stra- 
ta be contorted. i 

§. Note if any traces of organic existence be ob- 
servable in any of the materials mentioned, wheth- 
er animal or vegetable, either as Impressions, Casts, 

oc petrifactions ; whether imbedded or loose in these 

materials. og 
6 Te excavationsin mining, quarry ing, cutting 
eanals, rail-roads, &c. offer particular facilities tor 
observing the phenomena of stratification, of the su- 
perposition of rocks, &c. hy 
7. In boring-for coal, salt springs, &c. it is hoped 
that specimens of the rock, clay and sand, of every 
foot-in depth passed through will be preserved, and 
accurate minutes made in writing on the spot. 
8. In deep wells, mines and salt springs, the tem- 
erature of the water should be measured asit issues 

From the strata. 

9. The temperature of copious springs should be 


measured, noting if it be different at different seasons 


of year. 


10. In mines, is there a local variation of the com- 
pass, and aiet e e evidences of the passage of elec- 


‘trical currents ? 


11. What is the mean temperature of the bottom 
of the mine ? and of the rocks at the endsof the lev- 
éls, at such a depth as-to be beyond the influence of 


‘the heat of the air of the mine ? 


12. Specimens to illustrate the various kinds of 
‘minerals, rocks, clays, marls, peats, &c., should ge- 
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e3,and one to two inches thick, of a rectangular form, 
and free from hammer maiks and weathering. 
13. Fossils, or rock specimens containing fossils, 
must be takea of such a size as may be necessary 
to illustrate to the best advantage ; still, where fos- 
sils are imbedded in stone, much taste may be dis- 
played in getting them out with a good shape and 
free from hammer marks. 
14. The occurrence of bones, tusks, shells, &c. 
where wells, cellars, canals, roads, &c. have caused 
excavatioas to be made,should be particularly noted. 

16. Every specimen from the same stra/um at any 
one locality should be marked with a similar mark, 
and each specimen to correspond in its mark with 
that of the stratum fron which it was taken, on the 
sketch or section. 
16. Each specimen should be wrapped securely 
in a separate paper and packed tightly in a box, so 
tat it may notbe rubbed and injured by tran -porta- 
tion from one part of the country to another. 
17. It is important that rock specimens and fossil 
remains should be taken froin ledges of rock in their 
natural position and not from loose masses. 
18. Soils should be taken from a depth of about 
8 inches below the surface. 
19. The name of the county, township, and the 
estate should be distinctly marked on a suall label, 
which should be enclosed in the wrapper of the spe- 
cimen. 

W.W.MATHER, ? Committee in behalf of 

T. A. CONRAD, the board of Geologists 





From the New York Farmer. 
Agricultural Tour.—No. 4. 


Tonawanda1s a small stream flowing into the Ri- 
ver Niagara about twelve miles above the Falls. It 
is dammed at its mouth and is used for several 
miles as part of the Erie Canal. A considerable 
village is growing up at the mouth of the river, near- 
ly opposite to Whitehaven on Grand | land ; and 
the tunber from Grand Island, destined for the New 
York and Boston shipyards is here admitted into 
the Grand Canal. ‘The railroad between Buffalo 
and Niagara Falls passes through the village ; and 
in iuture, passengers in the Caual packets wiil }.ro- 
ably disembark here and take the cais to Buffalo by 
which means a distance, which by water occupies 
about 3 hours will be passed over in less than an 


hour, three quarters of an hour, will vordina- 
ily be deemed sufficient; «a great and most 


valuable gain to travelers. The river Niaga- 
ra, at the entrance of the Tonawanda into it, 
presents deep water anda secure ancho age for 
iarge vessels, which may be employed in naviga- 
ting the lakes; but the difficulty of reaching the 
Lake against a strong current and some diilicult 
rapids, excepting under peculiarly favorable winds 
or very stiong power of ~team, may be thought to 
present strong ob-t.cles to its use and impruvement 
as aport of shipmeut. These however, will be ea- 
sily overcome by steam power; and availing of the 
ship canal at Black Rock. ‘l'his and Whitehaven, 
inust from the facility of procuring the best of tim- 
ber in-the immediate vicinity, offer a most favora- 
ble situation for the building of vessels. The vil- 
lage is destined to extraordinary prosperity from its 
advantageous situation and the great improvements 
now in progress. The land in the vicinity of Tona- 
wanda is ofan excellent description. As far as 
the backwater of the creek extends, a distance of 3 
or 4 miles, this circumstance is prejudicial; the cul- 
tivation in some places being necessarily hindered, 
and the general healthiness of the country has been 
supposed to be affected. The latter circumstance 
however, is becoming obviated by clearance and 
cultivation. But when the land is not so affected 
the soil is eminently favorable to wheat, oats, pota- 
toes, and gr+ss. Indian corn is sometimes cultiva- 
ted with success but it cannot be considered a safe 
crop. ‘The soil is improved by cultivation. The 
whole country is ofcaleareous formation : loam rest- 
ing upon limestone and intermixed with limestone 
gravel, which jin the form of a carbonate is seen 
intermixed abundantly with the soil in small grains, 
These being brought to the air by the plough be- 
come decomposed ; and the soil in this way acquires 
con-tantly incre ‘sed blackness and fertility. Peas are 
a favoriteand very productive crop. On visiting one 
of the best farms in the neighborhood of the creek,the 





igerally be about twoby three, or three by four inch- 





farmer informed me that his crop of wheat usually 
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averaged from twenty-tive to thirty bushels per 
acre ; of peas thiriy hadnale ; of grass one and a half to 
two tons per acre. He uses no manure for his Jand 
excepting that he has spread some on his grass 
land ; and he showed me a field which with the ex- 
ception of three intermediate years, had been in 
wheat 13 years withouta dimuuition of the crop. I 
have periect confidence in the honor of the gentle. 
man who made these statements, but possibly there 
may be some little unintentional overstatement; a3 
it almost always happens, where crops are not mat- 
ter of exact measurement, butol estimate or conjec- 
ture merely, thers is adendency tooversiate. A er 
of wheat certainly, without very careful cultivation, 
averaging from twenty five to thirty bushels is quite 
large. ‘The aftermath in the fields was short; and 
by no means a fair test of what the land is capable 
of being made todo. The farming in most partsof 
this country was inferior and slovenly ; and the re- 
gular introduction of clover, with ail the grain crops 
and the ploughing it in, weuld produce a most fa- 
vorable and extraordinary change in their condition, 
Speculation however, is so riie, other means of pro- 
curing Money seem to promise so much quicker re- 
turas; aud labor is indeed so difficult to be procured, 
withal so expeusive a d troublesome, that mere 
culivation, it is to be feared, will continue to be re- 
garded asa secondaty iterest. The passage of the 
canal through this country, and the multitude of 
canal boats which seem to pass and repass in anal- 
most uninterrupied succession, aflord a ready and 
cash market for all the produce of their farms. Their 
wants even then are but imperfectly supplied. The 
growth of the country here is in many places mag- 
n ficent—oak, black walnut, maple, whitewood and 
elm of the largest description. Most of the wood, 
which is cut here, is sent to Buffalo, or sold at the 
Steam Saw Mill on Grand Island. Much ot that 
which is suitable for timber is sawed at the same 
establishment lor this purpose. 

The ride trom Black Rock to the Niagara Falls, 
by the side of the Niagara River, is extremely beau- 
uuiul ; the expanse of water, the several fine islands 
skirted with rich foliage to the waters edge, and the 
excitement of ai approach to ‘the Falls, which it is 
not easy to suppress, though you may have visited 
them repeatedly, render this jaunt exceedingly in- 
leresting aud delightiul. The ride for some miles 
below the Falls towards Lake Ontario increases in 
picturesque effect; and presents many points of view 
embracing the Falls themselves, the wonderful pas- 


| sage of this torrent through its walls of natu:al ma- 


soury, Which it would seem, must have oecupied 
ceuturies, ot to erect, but to excavate aud widen, 
the compression of the torrent before it bran. hes 
into the whirlpool, where owiug to the narrowness of 
the passage, and the velocity with which it is foreed 
onward, the central ridge of waters |-ke the roof 
of a barn is elevated at least ten feet above the edge 
of the waters at the shore ; the whirlpool itself, and 
afterwards the whole course of the river until it en- 
ters into Lake Ontario, which is seen distinetly 
trom the high grounds, and lastly the magnificent 
and glittering expanse of the Lake itself, presenta 
succession of views unrivalled and enchanting. 
The land on the shores ef the Niagara River 
from ‘Tonawanda to a distance of three miles below 
the Falls as far as my ride extended, is similar to 
what | have already described, excepting that in 
some places the clayey portions predominate much 
more tam than in others. A good deal of this land 
has been a long time cleared and the stumps remo- 


ved. itis much of it of a very fine character for 
wheat. A highly intelligent gentleman of the vik 


lage at the Falls, who accompanied me, showed me 
a field which with the exception of one year had 
been for thirty years in succession in wheat, with- 
out manure and without any apparent diminution of 
its fertility. Twenty tot. enty-tive bushels of wheat 
are considered .an average yield ; thirty are often ob- 
tained. The first ploughing is generally shallow; 
afterwards deeper ploughing wnproves the soil. 
Plaster and clover have not ‘yet been tried. Im- 
provements are in progress and a spirit of enterprize 
awakened, united with intelligence, from which the 
best effects will result; and which must soon puta 
different aspect on the whole face of this splendid 
country ; for which in respect to pieturesque scene 
ry, nature has lavished her gifts in prodigal and ab 
most unrivalled profusion. 





Opposite ‘lonawanda, and lying along in the riy- 
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ex for a distance of about nine miles, is Grand Isl 

and, a magniiicent‘tractof landot an average width 
of four miles,and containing about eighteen thousand 
acres. ‘The Northern extremity is in sight of the 
rapids of the G.eat Falls, though steam vessels and 
others cross far below it from the American -ide to 
Chippewa on the Canadashore. A small portion 
of the Island is at present cleared ; and the remain- 
der is covered with a noble growth of the most val- 
yable white oak timber, black walnut, and other 
wood. ‘he suriace ofthe Island presents few ine- 
qualities and the highest point is but few feet above 
the river, in the middle of which it is situated ; and 
which furnishes d ep and excellent ship channels 
oneither side. The soilis excellent, where it has 
been brought into cultivation ; some of it being a:lu- 
rial and tue rest a rich loam with an intermixture in 
greater or less mea-ure of clay ; suitable for wheat, 
gats,grass,and succulent vegetables ; and il the beet 
quitivation for sugar should be.pursued to any ex- 
tent, eminently adapted to that product. It is like- 
wise extrem ly weli suited for dairying.and grazing. 
The land hitherto being held:in common, and the 
objects of the company being mainly the getting of 
ship timber to market, small attention has been giv- 
en to agricultural operations and improvements. | 
was much gratified herein looking at the barn above 
100 feet in lenzth erected by Lewis F. Ailen, Esq. 


near the village of White-haven for the keeping ot 


the numerous ox-teams employed in the sawmill at 
that establishment. The barn is entered length- 
wise, and the great floor extends through the whole. 
The mows for hay are on each side of the floor ; and 
leantos, or close sheds are projected from each side 
of the barn for the whole length, which furnish sta- 
bles for the cattle. ‘The whole is well contrived 
eonsideriog the flat situation in which it stands ; 
and the:teams and every thing connected with the 
establishment, in excellent and farmer like condi- 
tion. Ishall forbear a more particular account of | 

a3 1 hope ata future time to receive it fiom Mr. AI- 
len’ssOWN peu. H. C, 


ee) 


Agricultural Societies. 


We are not a little surprised that the ‘Farmers of 
the Western Reserve, which is an agricultural coun- 
uy, should so long have neglected to form county 
Agricultural Societies. ‘he great advantages to 
be derived to any class of men by associating them- 
selves together forthe purpose of advancing the in- 
terests of ail and furthering the objects in which 
they are engaged, cannot be denied, andin any oc- 
cupation which depends so much upon the assist- 
ance and aid ofeach other as farming, the benefits 
must be two fold. The establishing of Agricultu- 
ral societies stimulates its members to action and 
creates a piaise-worthy spirit .of emulation in all 
concerned. Besiie the profit which will be realiz- 
ed in striving to excel, the pleasure and satisfaction 
ofbeing accounted a good farmer is worth contend- 
ing for, and the honor of receiving a premium on 
any article, should be an inventive to exertion.— 
Some of our sturdy farmers may smile at our sup- 

osing them ambitious of the praise of the world— 

Ce we do not think much of any man who is not 
ambitious to be considered an adept in his calling 
lethim be farmer, mechanic, soldier or politician ; 
that man never will rise to eminence, who is lost:to 
all feelings of emulation. 

There may be some who are-not aware that a law 
was passed inthe Legislature'in 1832 “to authorize 
and encourage the establishment of agricultural so- 
tieties in the several counties in this State.” The 
frst section of this Law makes it the duty of the 
eounty commissioners to give notice at their June 
session, of a meeting atthe court house for organi- 
ting an agricultural society, to be held on the last 
Friday in June. 

Section secoad, provides that twenty persons or 
More may organize a society, and elect the proper 
dlicers. 

Section four, provides that the president, directors 
and treasurer may make and adopt necessary ‘by- 

ws for the society. 

Section five provides that mo person shall be com- 
pelled to pay more than five dollars, per annum, to 
the society, and that the funds shall be applied for 
the advancement and encouragement of agriculture, 
horticulture,.the raising the:best animals and the 
roduc tion of such other articles of domestic growth 
tad manufacture as the dizectors may think proper. 





‘is obtained beneficially, and the seeds of the pine 
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Section six, provides that the commissioners may 
appropriate, annually, fifty dollars for the benefit of 
the society, out of the funds of the county. 

Wet ink the present a favorable time for organi- 
zing agricultural societies, as the farming interest is 
at the highest ebb, and the counties have a large 
sum of mowey which they do not know what to do 
with. We hope te see tle farmers in this section a- 
wake to this subject.—- Western (Ohio) Argricul- 
turist. 





Forests, Woodlaud, &c. 

The Hon. John Welles wrote an article on the 
subject of Forest Trees, originally published in the 
Massachusetts Agricultural Repository, in which 
the following passages occur. They are, perhaps, 
as applicable to the 5 ate of Ohio, as to that of Mas- 
sachusetts. Noman in New England has so much 
knowledge, derived from experience, relative to this 
subject as Mr. Welles. 

“ A time will come, when, from the increase of 
our population and manufactures, the c.tting off and 
the re-growth of our forests, or to use a more appro- 
priate term, .our wood-lots will form aa important 
subject of calculation. [t will b» desirable to esti- 
mate with precision at what period the earth will a- 
gain present a renewed growth ; as well as the most 
beneficial time of u-ing the axe. Some indeed may 
be so favored with length of days, as to avail them- 
selves of this labor of the earth more than once.— 
But if not, to their successors and to the communit 
the subject is highly important and replete with in- 
terest. The diversity of opinion on these topics, 
and the occasional and scattered instances of the 
great longevity of trees, while they render the sub- 
ject more intricate, make it also more essential as a 
topic of'inquiry. ‘These variations from the general 
law in this country, as well as other similar ones in 
past ages and in the present times, should form no 
exception to the general rule. 

* As relates to our forests or woodland, its a fact 
zenerally known, that where they are cut off and a 
new growth is wished for, if they are of hard wood, 
they should be cut when the sap is down, or the leat 
vil the tree. This being in the winter season is most 
convenient toour husbaa men. Itis considered as 
very essential by European writers, as well .as our 
own country, that trees should be cut as near the 
ground as possible, as a means of throwing-back the 
suckers more towards the roots. ‘This practice is 
dictated also by economy, as a saving of the best 
part of the wooi.and timber. In the publications of 
the Scotch Agricultural Board, by Sir John Sinclair 
it is observed “that of the trees which being cut 
d.wn send forth no shoots, are the beech and the 
whole family of pines.” They are considered in 
Europe as limited to one generation. There is a 
mode here, however, as to the latter tree, which has 
the etlect of producing asuccession. Alter cutting 
vila pine lot, the plough is introduced, a crop of rye 


which were on the surlace, being thus buried in the 
soil, a new and rapid growth is ;roduced. This is 
aided if one or twv middle sized seed bearing trees 
are lefton an acre. It is said that in some parts of 
our country, ‘there is a change in the succession 
of ditlerent growths, even of different genera or 
famiiies. Upon this seeming incongruity I cannot 
reason for want of experience. 

“ As tothe important principle at-what age or how 
often it is best to cut off our wood, we should on 
the whole, be disposed to namea period bet ween 40 
and 50 years,.as most favorable for what are termed 
hard wood trees. The writer here refers, not only 
to a variety of facts as to lots in different parts of 
this State, but tothe opinions of many judicious far- 
mers. This is corroborated by a number of experi- 
ments, where portions of a lot have been cut offat 
the period of time above stated, and the product of 
which considerably exceeded that of other parts of 
the same lots, which had been left standing in the 
aggregate quantity upon an acre. This was the 
more discernable, where the ground had been cut 
clean; a practice which cannot be too highly re- 
commended. 

“ By the agricultural reports before alluded too, it 
appears that.in the lots reserved for wood, (called 
copices) it is considered as ee to cut off 
the growth every 40 years. It will be perceived that 


Front Yards. 


It is high time front yards were attended to—the 
fences repaired, the trees and shrubbery pruned, and 
the rubbish which has accumulated during the win- 
ter, removed. Nothing is more indubitably indica: 
tive of the husbandry of the farm and the order of 
the house than the condition of the fro t yard—and 
whenever, and wherever you see one with its fences 
broken down, gates unhung, andits ivterior littered 
up with old shoes, dead cats, broken jugs, &c., you 
may call the mana slovenjand his wife a slut without 
exposing yourself to be mulct in damages in an ac- 
on for slander—for,if you go over the farm,you will 
find every thing neglected—buildings and fences 
out of repair—cattle in mischief—the tields and pas- 
tures rooted up by swine, &c. &c. If you enter the 
house you wiil find every thing in chaos—dishes un- 
washied—beds unmade—rooms unswept, &«. &e. 
If you take the madam by surprise, you will find 
her, surrounded by a group of squalid, ragged and 
dit) children, ia perfect dishabille—hair uncombed 
—shoes slip-shod—stockings about her feet,&c. &c. 
and in her flight from your presence, she will blun- 
der over and upset the cradle and dyetub—knoek 
down one child—box anothers ears,and drag a third 
after her, &c. &c—-and leave you to survey the ar- 
rangement of her furniture, and see the manner in 
which she manages the affairs of her household. 

Many front yardsare neglected on account of the 
unsettled state of the law regarding the title to the 
“locus in quo.” Some contend that the front yard is 
a part of the farm,an! under the supervision and 
control of the husband; while others insist that it 
isa “part and parcel” of the house, and, bein 
such, is within the jurisdictional limits of the wifs 
and, consequently, subject to her government and 
entitled to her protection. We confess our attain- 
ments in martial law are not sufficient to enable 
us to adjudicate this “guestio vexata,” but we.are in- 
clined to the o; inion that the husbacd owns the 
right of soil, subject, however, to the carement of 
the wife; and that for certain purposes, such as 
building and repairing fences, planting and pruning 
shrubbery, dressing flower-beds, &c., both havea 
right of entry and posession. But whatever may 
be the law, there is no doubt if the time often con- 
sumed in mooting it, was spent in improving the 
yard, it would present a very different appearance, 
There are, however, certain members of the fami- 
ly to whom the care and management of this mat- 
ter more especially belongs—we mean the daugh- 
ters, and a young gentleman of taste and judgment, 
“in search of a wife,” would be about as likely to 
“fall in love” with a young lady, who neglected her 
front yard, as he rou if he first saw her at church 
with a hole in her stocking. — Silk Cult. 





_FORETELLING THE Srasons.—After an obserya- 
tion of 60 years, Tam led to believe that crops are 
subject to a great rotation of 20 or 40 years; I am 
not certain which. _ If it is 20 it will answer to cal- 
culate it at 40, but not at 20 if it'be 40. If it be 
true that there isa regular rotation in crops, then ne 
pains should be spared to understand it, as it would 
inform us what yearsa crop would grow well and 
what years it would not. Besides this general rota- 
tion there is a smaller one. 

Wheat has a rotation of 8 years; and for 60 years 
ithas been so exact, that every other leap year has 
been a good one for this crop and every other a bad 
one. I believe, but don’t know certain,that the pro- 
portion of good and bad years in the 8, is five of good 
and three of bad, or four of each. The years 1833 
°34 and °35, were good years for wheat, and I be- 
lieve = was, Le do ge certainly recollect. The 

ear 1836 was bad, and we may expect 1837 4 
38 to be the same. ye See 

Corn. Corn has a rotation of 4 or 8 years, I do 
not know certainly which, 1831 was a fruitful year, 
1832 and ’33 poor ; 1834 good ; 1835 poor ; 1936 bad. 
1837 will be middling ; 1838 good ; and 1839, excel- 
lent, 1840 middling again. The crops do not change 
from good to bad, and from bad to good, at once, but 
gradually. After abad year, nature recovers her- 
self by degrees. It may be observed that the same 
years are not good for corn and wheat. The years 

1777 to’80, 1797 to 1800, 1817 to 1820, were good 
years for corn.— Northampton Gaz. 


“Gentleman” is a name often bestowed on a well 








for this country, a longerjperiod is inclined to.”— 
N. E. Farme:.. | 





dressed blackguard, and withheld from the right 
owaer, who only wears the qualification in his heart. 
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exhibited, and their exellencies made known to the pub- 
lic; where farmers meet and exchange opinions on the 
best methods of culture, and discuss the improvements of 
the age; and where he learns his own importance in the 
scale of society, gradually looses his prejudices, and ac- 
quires habits of thinking and reflection that lead to emu- 
lation in farming, and eventually teach him to respect 
himeelf. 

We come then tothe conclusion, that if we would 

make progress in farming ; if we would avail ourselves of 
the advantages the God of Nature has showered upon us 
in such profusion ; in short, if we would be truly inde. 
pendent, not only so in name, but in reality, we must 
profit by the experience of others, and from the improve- 
ments made in other countries, select such as are adapted 
to our soil, climate, and habits, It is high time we asked 
the question in earnest, whether we are to become tribu- 
tary to foreign nations for the necessaries of life—wheth. 
er with the finest sgils, the most varied climates, the most 
unlimited sources of production, we are to still find our. 
selves dependent on the bounty, caprice, or self-interest 
of others ?—-in fine, we should inquire which is the 
most honorable importation for such a nation as ours, 
knowledge, or bread. 





—_— 


Strawberries. 


Every body loves this most delicious of fruits. In 
milk, with cream, and for preserves, it has but few equals, 
and no superior. Good strawberries gratify several of 
the senses at once, and combine, what in some cases are 
wiiely separated, health and pleasure. Strawberries too 
are easily cultivatad, and with a little pains in procuring 
early and fate varictics, they may be enjoyed in perfec. 
tion for along time. Yet little as is the cost, or trouble, 
required to enrich a garden with a plat of this fine 
fruit, few it seems are willing to undertake it, and de. 
prive themselves and their familics of this wholesome 
and agreeable fruit rather than spend the requisite yearly 
half.day in digging and planting vines. Still men who 
will not procure a strawberry vine for their garden, will 
permit their children to ramble over their own, and their 
neighbors meadows, trampling down the grass, acquiring 
predatory habite, and doing other injuries, besidee spend. 
ing far more time than would be required to produce an 
abundant supply of berries at home. 

But perhaps some will say they have tried vines in the 
garden, and found that though they produced plenty of 
flowers they bore no fruit, and of course they gave up 
the bed as worthless. Very likely this may have been 
the case, for strawberries are of that cluss of plants which 
in the language of the olver botanists produce male and 
female flowers, or flowers which do not produce fruit as 
well as those that do. Every one has noticed in the 
common strawberry of the fields, patches of vines that 
flower abundantly but produce no fruit, and so it is with 
the garden strawberry, Observation however shows that 
the non-bearing flowers are usually much the largest 
and fairest, while those that produce the fruit are com. 
paratively small, and the flower leaves or petals curled ; 
and this distinction may be tuken advantage of by any 

one, however ignorant he may be of the botanical nature 
of flowers. ‘The best way, and the one that will effectu. 
ally guard against disappointment in selecting bearing 
plants, is to murk the best bearing roots in such a man. 
ner that no mistake can occur when the proper season 
f-r transplanting arrives, which is either very late in the 
fall or as early in the spring as the state of the garden 
will admit. 

When once the strawberry has been transplanted and 
placed iu the plat where it is to remain, the only care re. 
quired is to keep the gronnd clean, and free from weeds ; 

and to cut off the runners that shoot out from the vines 
either by ; inching them off with the thumb and finger, 
or clipping them with a pair of scissors. With these 
precautions, and the oceasional digging over the ground 
between the rows of plants, and manuring with fine 
well rotted manure, a «strawberry bed will last for years 
affording the best of fruit, and producing it in quantities 
surprising to one who has not tested its bearing qualities. 





stiawberries in his gurden—to send his children to 
school—and by all means, #f he does not wish at mow. 


ing time to ke vexed in spirit, or meet the maledictions of 


his neighbor, to keep his * little ones’ out of all meadows 
whatever. 





Buckwheat. 

The nearly total failure of the corn crop for the two 
past years, and the small quantity planted on the present ; 
together with the unfavorable appearance of the growiag 
wheat in many sections of the country; should induce 
farmers not to neglect any crop which promises to be in 
any degree a substitute for these standard articles of cul- 
tivatien. Of these substitutes fur bread, there is none 
which can be grown to more profit than buckwheat; 
certainly not in those parts where wheat is the poorest, 
and corn the most liable to suffer from frost. Buckwheat 
itself is sometimes untimely nipped, and the experience 
of afew years has shewn that in order to have the erep 
perfectly secure, it should be sown earlier than has heen 
generally practiced. Better to sow by the 10th or the mid. 
die of June, than to put off till the 10tb of July, which 
in some parts of the conntry is considered suffici:ntly 
early. ‘The ground should be made fine, and the seed 
got in well; the quantity of seed from 20 to 24 quarts 
per acre. There is more danger of its suff:ring from 
drouth than perhaps any thing else, as the phint is hardy 
aud is rarely disturbed by insects. Buckwheat cakes as 
thousands cun testify are a healthy and ps}itable substi. 
tute for wheat bread; and with the exception of corn is 
probably equaltoan grain for fattening pork. The yicld 
varies from 39 to 50 bushels per acre ; andthe striw well 
cured makes excellent fodder for all kinds of cattle. 


The ‘I urnep Culture. 


comparative recent date, has contributed more than 
any other improvement in rural economy to the ad- 
vancement of agriculture. This culture is of very 
recent introduction here, and mdeed may be said 
hardly yet to have obtained a footing among us.— 
Yet from the limited experiments which have been 
made, and from the rapid extension of the culture 
within the two last years, we have reason to believe 
our climate and soil are well adapted to the growth 
of this root; and that although it requires some extra 
labor to seeure the crop for winter and spring use, it 
may nevertheless be cultivated here to great ad- 
vantage. 

The benefits that result to the farmer from the 
culture of turneps, asa field crop, are three-fold, viz: 
1. They serve to ameliorate the soil, and are ex- 
cellent as a green crop, to alternate with grain and 
grass. 2. They aflord the most animal food, ata 
given expense, on aspecific measure of land. And 
3. They return the greatest quantity of manure to 
thesoil. Theturnep, like the elover and root crops 
generally, not only exhaust the soil least, but make 
up for this exhaustion, in a measure, by dividing and 
pulverizing the soil, and freeing it from weeds.— 
Although 20 tons an acre may be deemed a fair ay- 
erage crop, the product has in many cases been car- 
ried beyond 60 tons. ‘They come in use at a sea- 
son when succulent food is most in demand; they 
are eaten by all kinds of farm stock, and constitute, 
in Britain, the principal material for winter fattening 
beefand mutton. It will be seen in our march num- 
ber, that turnep feed is estimated to add one quarter 
tothe dung of the cattle yar¢. These considerations 
induce us to add to the facts we have already pub- 
lished, in regard to the turnep culture, such others 
as may tend to increase their growth among us. 
Soil.—“ The soil best adapted to turneps is of a 
dry bottomed, free nature, of some depth and fertili- 
ty ; but, although distinctively termed ‘turnep land,’ 
it yet comprises every species of earth which can be 
profitably used for any arable purpose, provided it 
be ligat dry and friable: consequently exclusive of 
heavy clays. It must, however, be understood, that 
although the common root can be grown on the 
poorest sands and gravels, yet there are some species 
whizh require stronger soils—even rich free loam: ; 
and they all demand very careful culture, with an 
abundant supply of manure. ‘he plant delights in 
acool, temperate and moist climate,” and therefore 








Our advice then tothe farmer is,—to plant a supply of 





will thrive best in the northern section of the union 
and in elevated districts. 


Ali British writers agree, that the introduction of 
the turnep culture into Great Britain, which is of 


; 


| propriety in applying short manure, or bone dust, iD 


pet wers 


Species.— Although the varicties are numerous 
the British writers class them under the heads of 
white and yeilow species, and Swedish. The lat- 
ter has gained a decided preference, on account of 
iis superior richness and long keeping property.— 
Yet, as aflording earlier feed, and as enabling them 
to preserve the Swedes till late winter and spring, 
the extensive turnep growers in Europe gener 
cultivate also the white and yellow. The white 
turneps,—the white globe is preferred—are fed first; 
the yellow, which are richer, and keep longer than 
the white, particularly the Aberdeen yellow, are 
fed next, and the ruta baga last. The roots of the 
Swedish are at least one third heavier than the 
other species and their tops are so much more pal- 
atable that cattle after being fed upon them, will not 
eat the comamon kinds, unless impelied by hunger. 
They are besides more hardy—a large quantity hay- 
ing stood the severe winter of 1835-6, in the open 
ground, without material injury ; though it should 
be mentioned that they were sown very late, and 
had not attained their natural growth. They differ 
in another respect from most other roots—the larger 
they grow, the greater is their specific weight and 
nutritive properties. We will add another remark 
—there are varieties of the ruta baga, differing great- 
ly inexcellence. The true sort has yellowish flesh, 
a globular shape, and is without a stem; but it is 
apt to degenerate by the flesh becoming white or 
by the crown running up into a stem of more or 
less length. None but the true kind should he em- 
ployed for seed. Besides, the species requires a 
richer soil than will grow the other kinds. 

Seed and Sowing.—The time of sowing should 
vary according to the kind and climate. It has been 
suggested, that if the white and yellow were sown 
|in April or May, as in Britain, they would afford 

fattening materials for cattle and sheep in Septem- 
ber and October. We do not know that the exper- 
iment has been tried, but we doubt its suceess, on 
account of the heats of our summer being unfavor- 
able to their growth. From several years exper> 
ence with allthe kinds, we recommend, for this lat- 
itude, from the 20th June to the Ist July for the 
ruta baga; from the 5th to the 15th July for the 
yellows and globe, and from the 20th to the 30th 
July for the flat red and green top—the first of these 
ponete for cold soils and elevated districts, and the 
atter for warmer situations. For table use, where 
large size is an objection, the Swedes may be sown 
‘in the early part of July, and the flat kinds early in 
| August. Halfa pound of good seed will give plants 
, enough for an acre, put in with a drill barrow ; yet 
_as many seeds will not vegetate, and as the plants 
| are liable to be destroyed by the fly, we generally 
allow a pound of seed to the acre, and some give 
double this quantity. The seed should be full bod- 
ied and black, ihe green and yellow often proving 
abortive. 
Cullure.—T he drill culture is decidedly best for 
the Swedes, and for the other large varieties, on 
account of the greater facility of cleaning and stir- 
ring the ground with the cultivator among them.— 
The British writers recommend ploughing directly 
after harvest of the preceding year. ‘This would be 
a waste of labor and of ground here. Early south- 
ein clover may be cut in time to put in even the 
Swedes here, and our small grain is off the field 
here generally in time to sow the white and yellow 
as a second crop upon the stubble. And at all e- 
vents, if the crop is put on tilled land, the more re- 
cent the plonghing and harrowing before sowing 
| the better. If sown broadcast, the ground should 
be afterwards rolled, and the crop hand hoed and 
thinned as soon as the plants have well put forth 
| their first rough leaves. ‘Fhe manure, which should 
always be applied to this crop is differently applied. 
| Iflong manure is applied, we would prefer to have 
| it spread and covered with the plough; though if it 
is applied moist, or is immediately after covering 
saturated with an abundant rain, it may be advan- 
| tageously applied in the drills. There is a greater 

















the drill to this erop, than to almost any other, as the 
roots gather rheir food within a limited space. We 
have seen short muck applied as a top dressing 10 
the common turnep, when sown broadcast, with the 
best effect. When cultivated in the drill syste 


with the manure deposited in the drills, the usua 











distance between the rows is twenty seven to thir- 
ty inches. 
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In sowing, the drill barrow, of which several 
kinds are now for sale, is the best impliment to use. 
A man walks briskly forward with one of these be- 
fure him, propelied like:a wheel-barrow. The drill 
is made, the seed sown, covered, and, by some the 
ground rolled, as he atlvances. Where this imple- 
raat cannot be had, a small implement formed like 
a pepper box, with holes at one end, and fastened to 
the end of a walking stick, and followed by aman 
with a rake to cover the seed, may be substituted. 
Sow upon the fresh stirred soil. 

After the sowing is completed, the plants gene- 
rally make their appearance in from five to eight | 
days; aud ifthe weather is showery, they wiilsvon | 
grow into what is termed the rough leaf, when they | 
are a couple of inches high. The process of horse 
hoeing then eo.nmences, by running the cultivator, | 
ot light plough, up and down between the rows, as | 

var to the plants as can be done without injury, or | 
within three inches of them, so as to cut up any | 
weeds that may have sprung up. Ia two or three | 
days this should be followed by thehandhoe. The | 
weeds should all be eradicated, and the plants thin- | 
ned, by drawing the hoe crosswise of the row, soas | 
to leave them standiug single at the distance of eight | 
orten inches. The cultivator may be subsequently 
once or twice passed again between the rows, and 
the few weeds that will spring up be destroyed.— 
The turnep crop may be advaatageously followed 
with spring wheat or barley. 

Quality.— The relative portion of nuttiment af 
forded by each of the following species, has been 
estimated by the late Mr. George Siuclair,as amoun- 
ting, in’ 64 drachins, to 

White tankard, 73 grains. 
Common white leaf, 80 “ 
Norfolk white, leg 
Stone or garden, nib 
Swedish turneps, 110 “ 

The '‘Purnep fly is the greatest enemy to the crop; 
and althongh many preventives have beer recom- 
mended, no particular.one seems to have given full 
confidence. Soot and quick-lime have been strew- 
ed along the drills, and on the young leaves, at the 
rate of six bushels per acre, with good success.— 
This mixture is applied when the leaves, are dry.— 
Some sow radish seed with their turneps, which 
first attract the fly. The London Society of Arts 
awarded a gold medal for this mode.of prevention, 
which eonsists in drilling, thick, a row of eommon 
turneps between the rows of ruta baga. The fly 
destroyed the former, and spared the Swedes. 


Gathering the Crop.—The roots may be gener- 
ally drawn by the hand, or with a potato hook.— 
They should be topped and tailed, and be permitted 
tolay upon the ground till the loose dirt separates 
from the roots. We have deseribed the best mode 
of performing these processes in two or more of our 
numbers. They should not be cut too close, nor 
the roots wounded, lest it causes them to rot. 


Storing.—They may be stored in cellars er pits, 
as before described. Letthe pits not exceed three 
feet in breadth, raise the roots a foot above the sur- 
face of the ground, sloping trom the sides to the 
centre, cover with a good thickness of earth, .and 
by all means take care to ventilate at the.crown of 


the pile, to prevent the roots heating and becoming 
rotten. 


Use.—The suta baga, in particular, is eaten by all 
farm stock,—sheep and oxen are fattened upon them. 
They are almost invariably fed raw, but require to 
he cut, or sliced. There are machines for doing 
this in a summary way ; but the laboris readily per- 
formed with a spade or meat smirk. 


“ The extended culture of the turnep, ” says Prof. 
Lowe, “has enabled usto carry the practice of 
breeding and feeding our domestic animals toa state 
of perfection, in which no other country has yet been 
ableto rival Great Britain. The cultivation of the 
plant in rows, instead of the former method of broad- 
cast, may well be regarded as an improvement of 
the highest importance. It has enabled the farmer 
‘o seeure abundant returns, which the former meth- 
ods‘of ewltivation did not admit of, and so to increase 
the number of useful animals, that may be maintain- 
ed upon the farm, and to subject the lighter soils 
‘0a species of culture more beneficial than any oth- 


et thathad been hefore devised for them. ”—Culti- 
tator, 
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AND GARDNER’S sOGOURNAL 





Crops and Soils to which they are Adapted. 


The annexed table, says the writer of British 
Husbandry, has been given by Von Thaer, as a 
classification of soils, which we deem entitled to 
particular attention, as in some degree governing the 
course of crops ; for, although the real value of every 
rotation depends, in a great measure, upon the man- 
ner in which its several processes are executed ; yet 


as better than others, because the crops may be 
more suitable to the peculiar qualities of the land 
on which they are to be grown. The last column in 
the table comprises an analysis of the comparative 
value of the duierent co:ponent parts, and is the re- 
sult of many years carefu! examination of the soils, 
as well as of the proceeds of the crops, after the de- 
duction of labor and seed. 

















| 2 
SOILS. 25/23 33/23). 
: VPsigs s5/125/8 
3 | ae) assimais 
Z| "Eh | 
Be ides 74) 10) 4h) 114 100 
2 | First class of strong 81 6; 4] &| 98 
3 wheat soils,....+ | | 79 | 20 4 64/ 96 
4 || 40 | 22) 36] 4 | 90 
h Rich barley land,... | gv | 67 | 3 | 10 | 78 
"\y eae | 58 | 36| @| 4 | 77 
7 } Good wheat land,.. j 56 | 30/12] 2 | 75 
8 60 | 33 | 2 | 70 
9 > Ordinary wheat land,< | 48 | 50 3 2 | 653 
10 63 | 30 |= .| 2 | 60 
11) Good barley land,... "| 38 | 60 33] 2 | 60 
12) Uo. , | 33} 65/25; 2 | 50 
13. Ordinary barley land, ; 23 | 70 Se 2 | 40 
14) (234: 75 «8 14 30 
15 f Oat and rye land,.. } 134| 80 & 14 


It will he ‘perceived, that the wheat soils possess 
from 40 to 81 per cent of clay, and at least two per 
cent of carbonate of lime, which latter seems to be 
an indispensable ingredient in a wheat soil ; and that 
aeither barley, oats nor rye and we may extend the 
remark to Indian corn and turnips, require carbonate 
of lime, though this always gives a chemical and 
mechanical improvement to the soil, by rendering 
sands more compact, and more retentive of moisture 
and manure. Those soils in which sand predomi- 
nates over clay, are best adapted to the growth of 
Indian corn and ruta baga, though for both they 
should be artificially enriched by a good coat of man- 
ure. 

Nos. 1, 2 and 3 are alluvial soils of the richest 
quality, and embrace much of the land of secondary 
tormation west of the great Allegany range: and 
from the large portion which they contain of vegeta- 
ble mould, or humus, and the intimate state of mix- 
ture in which it is tound, they are not so stiffas the 
quantity of clay which they eontain would seem to 
indicate. From the absence of carbonate of ime in 
our primary formations east of the Allegany, many 
districts, although having the other earthy ingredi- 
ents and humus, are not congenial to the growth of 
wheat. 

No. 4 isa fine clay loam, such as abounds in ma- 
ny pacts of this state, and is termed our best barley 
soil; and, although what may be termed strong land 
is yet of a texture which rendersit easy to be worked; 
itis conseyveutly evidently suitable to the alternate 
system of husbandry. 

Nos. 6 and 7 are both good soils—the quantity of 
carbonate of lime compensating, in a measure, for 
the smaller portion of humus ; but necessarily requi- 
ring the addition of a proportionate quantity of dung 
to supply that deficiency. 


Nos. 9 to 13 are adapted to the Indian corn crop, 
always,. however, requiring manure to render it pro- 
fitable. They are of average quality of common 
tillage land; yet, from want of carbonate of lime, 
are sensibly improved by mild lime, drawn ashes 
and marl. 
Nos. 14 and 15 are denominated light sands, which 
when manuredand judiciously managed, by frequent 
alteration of grass, the application of gypsum, and the 
pasturing of sheep, may be kept in heart, and ren- 
dered productive. 


Scarcely any soils contain more than five per cent 
of humus; bur ifthe staple of the land be loamy, even 
two per cent will render it fit for the production of 
grain. The friability of its texture 1s, indeed, an 
object of the first importance, for it is a great saving 








abstractly speaking, some courses must be viewed | 
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of labor and expense ; and if the ground be tolerably 
well managed anddunged, it can always be main- 
tained in good heart. 

The analysis which has been thus given of soils, 

extends | to the depth of six inches from the 
surface, without reference to the subsoil, which may 
greatly affect their value ; for however rich soils may 
be, if that be either too porus or too retentive, they 
may be rendered, in certain seasons, unproductive, 
If, however, they contain a layer of nine inches toa 
foot of gaod earth, the subsoil may then be consid- 
ered of little consequence ; though a limestone bot- 
tom will always command a preference. The ex- 
posure, with regard to the sun, and the situation of 
the land, ia respect to its shelter from cold winds are, 
also objects of such extreme importance, that they 
maay make a difference in point of climate equal to 
several degrees of latitude. This should serve asa 
hint to those who commence improving new farms 
or who have wood lands in reserve, to leave a belt of 
ir on the exposed quarters of their farms or 
1¢e1as,. 
Our readers will be able to perceive from the fore- 
going, that itis of importance to the farmer to be 
able to ascertain the composition of his soils. The 
analysis of soils may be taught in our schools, as 
readily as a rulein arithmetic—if our school masters 
knew how to teach the process. ; 


AericuLTurE.—While we decidedly oppose all 





| attempts to bolster up particular interests by special 


legislation—conceiving that Agriculture, Manufac- 
tures and Commerce contribute most to the general 
welfare when left to reguiate themselves—we hail 
with cordial approbation the enlightened efforts 
of Governments State and National for developing 
by scientific inquiries the latent riches and the natu- 
ral advantages which may be employed by the com- 
munity generally in promoting the essential branch- 
es of trade and industry, and thus reflecting credit 
on the character while increasing the riches of the 
country. T'he attention bestowed en Geology, as 
witnessed by the appropriations in various states for 
Geolegical Surveys, is awakening proper attention 
to AGRICULTURE; and we quote from the Northamp- 
ton Courier a paragraph concerning the course of 
Massachusetts on this latter point, with the more 
pleasure that our personal knowledge of the gentle- 
man selected to make this Agricultural] inquiry ena- 
bles us to say that the task could not have fallen 
into better hands:-- 


“An Agricultural survey of Massachusetts has 
been authorised by the legislature. Rev. Hen 
Colman, eminent for his scientific researches in this 
department, has been appointed by the Governor to 
perform the work, Massachusetts is far inadvance 
of her sister states in scientific and practical explo- 
rations of the resources of her territory, The sea 
and the dry land have been examined and their trea- 
sures disclosed. The mountain and the valley— 
the rocks visible to the eye and the quarries which 
lay buried beyoud its reach, have all been brought 
out to the light of scientific observation. The min- 
eralogical and geological formations in Massachu- 
setts and the treasures which lie hid beneath, as well 
as those scattered over the surface of our state, have 
been assiduously brought out by Prof. Hitchcock.— 
Mr..Colman has an equally arduous and ‘important 
duty to perform,” 





Wool. 


Many of the wool growers in this part of New 
Hampshire and Vermont have their last year’s 
stock on hand, hoping to realize much higher prices 
than those it would thencommand. A large quan- 
tity is kept.in this way. Some mixed lots have 
been sold this spring to supply the demands of 
manufacturers in this section, for 62 cents ; but the 
growers generally prefer holding on to the best, to 
disposing of it at reduced prices, The new clip is 
coming in soon, and it certainly will be remarkable 
if, m the present state of things—~the stoppage and 
suspension of many manufacturing establishments 
—the difficulty of realizing any thing upon their 
goods, which lie idle at home or inthe hands of 
their factors—this great Northern staple should not 











experience a decline,—N, H. Eagle. 
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From the Poughkeepsie Journal. 


Destructive’ Tornado. 


On Saturday, the 3d day of June, about six o’clock 

P. M. the town and village of Pine Plains were visi- 
ted by one of the most destructive tempests this part 
of the country ever experienced. The day was ve- 
ry sultry and towards three o’clock in the after- 
noon, clouds began to darken in the horizon, highly 
eharged with the electric fluid, as was apparent from 
the incessant glare of lightning and continual war 
of thunder; the clouds mixed angrily together, 
which rendered the aspect sublime and beautiful, 
till about 6 o’clock, when the watery elements be- 
came more reconciled and veered to the north of 
us, with little or norain. At this juncture, our at- 
tention was arrested by the peculiar manoeuvreing 
of dark and heavy clouds a little south of west, ap- 
pearing above the Stissing Mountains about one 
mile distant. As the black cloud arose, (it had the 
appearance and commotion of dense volumes of 
smoke bursting from a burning building,) light and 
windy clouds from all that part of the heavens, 
veered toward it with unspeakable confusion and 
velocity, apparently making it their common ccntre 
and were Jost in its power. 

At our place of observation, in the village, a dead 
ealm pervaded, which rendered this exhibition of 
Almighty Power, together with its deafening war 
an appalling speetacle to the beholder. After it 
erossed the Stissing our view was fairer, the dark 
eloud with its attenda :ts, kept close to the earth, 
extending upward about half way to the zenith, and 
as if unable to sustain its power, was seen to burst 
some several times, producing new rains; where 
these dissenting gusts struck, such were their fury 
that noting could resist, even the earth itself trem- 
bled at their terrific explosions,—trees, limbs, rails, 
boards, hogsheads, &c., mingled in the heavens, as 
feathers before an ordinary storm; as it approached 
our emotions were scme relieved, by hoping its 
course might be a little to our north, which proved 
so, from 80 to 100 rods; nevertheless, our village 
materially suffered. 

A barn of H. C. Myers was destroyed and his 
fine orchard of fruit torn up rootand branch. A 
large barn and shed of J. Booth were felled and his 
dwelling much injured. The Dwelling of John 
Decker was blown in atoms, some of the rafters 
and clap-boards were carried nearly 100 rods—him- 
self and family much injured. 

Anthony Simmons, was in the road with his team, 
loaded with a hogshead of sugar, (1250 bs.) horses, 
wagon and sugar were hurled over a stone wall in- 
toa perfect wreck, himself blown in an opposite di- 
rection about 15 rods against a gate post and stones, 
where heclung fast. Isaac Crandall, Samuel Crip- 
man and Daniel Sherwood had their barns destroy- 
ed and houses injured. Jephtah Wilbur had three 
large barns, cider mill, sheds, carriage house &c. 
torn away, so that one sti:k lay not upon another; 
his dwelling, three stories high, was stripped, ex- 
cept the floors ; on the floor of the third story was 
found acart wheel and axletree; his wagons and 
all his farming utensils were strewed about his 

fields in pieces ;—even hams that were in his smoke 
house were found in divers places, some carried 
more than 60 rods distant; had horses, eat:le, sheep, 
and hogs killed—Much other destruction of buil- 
dings has come to our knowledge. 

This tornado took its origin near the river, so as 
we can learn, and coursed easterly through Red- 
brook, Milan, Pine Plains, North East and became 
partially exhausted in Salisbury, (Conn.) about 39 
miles distance. Its width varied from 60 to 80 rods, 
as appeared from its devastated path wherein trees, 
limbs, tops of sapplings,rails, boards, pieces of roofs, 
were promiscuously scattered, without the least no- 
tion where they belonged. The amount of da nage 
is incalculabie ; we learn no destruction of human 
life, yet many were seriously injured. These ruins 
are richly worth a visit; they cannot but inculcate 
a striking proof of ALmicuty Power. 

Pine Plains, June 5th, 1837. 





Luxury may be pronounced, on the faith of histo- 
ry, and from analogy, one of the surest indexes ofa 
nation’s decline and fall. It enervates the physical 
energies of a people, and saps and destroys private 
and public virtue. Viewed in this light, the recent 

udden arrest of prosperity may be deemed rather a 





blessing than a misfortune. If ever a people were 
hurrying, by luxury and extravagance to destruc- 
tion, the Americans were. A few short months 
since, even those whose homes were uncertain and 
precarious, and who had made no provision for 
emergency, were living in the style of princes.-— 

he most magnificent ijurniture only would suffice, 
and had become from competition in purchase, and 
other reasons, trebly expensive. Houses corres- 
ponded to the manner in which it had become fash- 
lonable to furnish them, and rents reached an inor- 
dinately ruinous rate. Dress was a greater hobby 
than ever before, and was maintained at an expense 
correspondent to furniture and rent. 
consumption in house-keeping were enormously 
dear, and servants, wages were, indeed, salaries.— 


food and luxuries, and the number of servants was 
increased. ‘To the superficial stranger, our country 
would have seemed the wealthiestin the world.— 


Old fashioned business would not support the living 


expenses of men. Speculation was plunged intoas 
the only means of pecuniary salvyation—even asa 
gambler hazards all upon adie. The bubble has 
burst. ‘The storm is spent, and now, we are reco- 
vering from its eflects—surely, because slowly.--N. 
Y. Sun. .f 

A coop Lesson ro rr Lrarnen.— Those men 
who are doing a comfortable business in the coun 
try, can learn atleast one good lesson, by the dis- 
tresses of the times—and that is, to be contented 
with theirlot. When others, engaged in specula- 
tion or extensive trade, were acquiring fortunes al- 
most in a day, they were disposed to be dissatisfied 
with their slow but certain gains, and sigh to be 
among their more fortunate friends. But now the 
scene is changed. That “riches take to themselves 
wings and flee away,” has been terribly verified. 
Many whoa year since, were worth twenty, fifty, 
and a hundred thousand dollars, are now bankrupts 
for large amou't. Thousands of speculators who 
were worth a fortune on paper, are now without a 
copper. But the business man of the country, who 
was satisfied with a small but safe business, is still 
on sure ground, and is saved all the misery of a state 
of bankrupicy.— Hampshire Gazette. 





Commerce or 1836.—Almost the only articles of 
commerce of which the arnount imported has di- 
minished, are white cotton goods and spirits. The 
first is sensibly reduced by the great increase and 
improvement of the domestic manufacture, and the 
other by the reduction of consumption. The quan- 
lity of spirits manufactured from grain imported in 
1836, was 909,228 gallons, and the quantity manu- 
factured from other materials, 2,615,060. The 
quantity imported in 1835 of spirits of the first class, 
was 1,258.834 gallons, and of the other 3,832,336 
gallons. This showsa decrease of nearly one-third 
in the quantity of spirits imported, while the amount 
of coffee, exclusive of exports, was increased near- 
ly fourfold; that of sugar and silk goods, threefold, 
that of tea was doubled. These facts show that 
while there has been a great advance in the use of 
luxuries or an indulgence of more expensive habits 
of living, the influence of the temperance reformation 


has put a sensible check on the consumption of ar- 
dent spirits. 





Sleep.—It is a mistaken idea that much sleep is 
conducive to the health. Infancy two thirds of the 
time may be spent in this state, and no injury arise 
from it, and in extreme old age the system requires 
much rest, but in middle age, when the frame is ro- 
bust, one third of the time, that is, eight hours, is 
generally fully sufficient to keep the body im health 
and vigor. Many people do not require more than 
five and six hours, and some people have for the 
greater part of their lives required but three. Stu- 
dents, and all men whoexert the mind, require more 
than people who only fatigue the body. Ii also re- 
quires a longer time for the mind to fall asleep when 
it has been excited than for the body. This may 
seem strange, but it is certain that some of the sen- 
ses sleep sooner than others. Many persons are no 
sooner upon their pillows than they are lost in slum- 
ber, while others always require hours to lull the ex- 
citementof the mind. Gen-rally speaking, a man of 











bop nae temperament will —s 


more sanguinely constituted.—N. Y. Sun. 


The articles of 


Still there was no economy practiced in the use of 


ScHoois.—The troubles of the times have pre. 
vented the late School Convention at Utica from 
receiving due attention through the State. A State 
Society for the Improvement of School Discipline 
was formed, which may have a good effect in awa 
| kening a proper interest among the people on that 
all important subject. Is it not surprising that 
thousands who contribute freely to enlighten the 
isles of the Pacifie or the shores of Africa through 
the blessings of education, rarely take interest 
| enough in our common schools te know the capacity 
| of the teachers or the progress of the scholars? 
| Unfortunately itis the case in many districts that the 
school is managed on the principle on which paupers 
are somewhere supported—-the chap who bids the 
lowest, takes the contract. (tm Our farmers can 
accomplish an immensity of good——eoop, in which 
they themselves will richly share through the advan- 
tages derived by their children and society—-by ex. 
ainining often and closely the condition of the schools 
, around them, and paying liberal wages to the teach- 
ers whose pupils manifest greatest improvement. 
Is it not a fact of frequent recu rence, that the wares 
of the schoolmaster are considerably below the in- 
come which equal talent and attention would insure 
for him in almost any respectable vocation? Can 
the common-schoo] system ever prove duly effective 
without receiving more personal attention than is 
bow bestowed on it by tiie people generally? How 
can parents entrust the “immortal mind” of their 
offspring in charge of those whom they know not 
to possess the qualities which should distinguish 
| the teacher among the multitude? And how can 
teachers with such qualifications be secured, unlese 
they are freely rewarded for services of such vast 
importance FOR GOOD OR EVIL to the rising genera- 
tion? Even liberal pay is not of. more consequence 
than personal attention to the teacher and the school ; 
and we call not merely on our fellow-citizens ‘of 
Rochester, who are usually forward in works of 
benevolence—-but on the thousands of FARMERS 
throughout the rich Valley of the Genesee, into 
whose hands these remarks may fall, to consider 
well the subject, and arouse themselves from the 
‘lethargy which prevails too generally with reference 
to our primary schools.—Rochester Daily Adv. 








Roap-Makinc is one of those subjects on which 
common sense might be more profitably employed 
than it frequently is. It is indeed almost ludicrous 
to witness the laborious efforts sometimes made in 
‘repairing’ (but really injuring) roads tolerably good, 
by throwing upon them the sods and mud from the 
road side! Itis better thatthe work should be left 
undone than thus miserably botched ; as the mud 
thrown upon the carriage-ways willrender it most 
difficult hereafter to make solid roads. Where sand 
or gravel, or small stone, can be obtained anywise 
convenient, there is no excuse for the other prac- 
tice. We are glad to perceive the exertions making 
around the city for mending the roads: and doubt 
not that the intelligence of the city superintendent 
and the street inspectors will prevent such abuses 
in road-making within the limits of the city. Bet- 
ter is it that we do less, so that it be done better 
than is often the case. Pathmasters generally 
through the country would do well to bestow caleu- 
lation, as many of them have done in towns that we 
could name, on the advantages of drawing sand and 
gravel from reasonable distances rather than use 
the muck frequently thrown up from the road-side. 


A Fact to ruinK on.—In his temperance Ad- 
dress, Mr. Briggs stated that by an estimate made 
with as mw h care as the nature of the case admits, 
it was found that in the State of New York, the 
Temperance reform, inthe last few years, had made 
a saving of twenty-five milltons. Extending this to 
the whole United States, and the saving by abstr 
nence from alcoholic drinks, was one hundred and 
fifty millions.— Boston Advecate. 








Itis said, that, in Texas, emigrants are now enti- 











married. 


sooner than one tled to 640 acres of land if single men, and to 1280 if 
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